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From the Watchman of the’ South. 


CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS. 
LETTER IL. 
Rev. and Dear Brother,—In a former ‘etter I 


endeavoured to show that it is impossible for the 
Church to maintain the truth within her borders 


without the use of Confessions of Faith, either for- | 


mal or virtual. [also attempted to show, that it 
is in every respect more effectual and more fair to 
have confessions carefully drawn up by the Church 
herself,—agreed upon,—publicly acknowledged,— 
and “ known and read of all men.” 1 see not how 
any Church can hope to maintain a homogeneous 
character, how any be either 
of purity or peace, fora single year; nay, how any 
Gatch ons effectually guard against the highest 
degree of corruption and strife, without some test 
of truth explicitly adopted, and capable of being 
referred to, when application is made for admission 
into her body. : How else is she to keep out of her 
.commanion all sorts of heretics, since they will 
all, without exception, profess, without hesitation, 
their belief in the Bible? Afterall the declama- 
tion against Creeds that | have ever read or listen- 
ed to, { never met with any thing which approach- 
ed to furnishing a remedy for this difficulty. 
The popular objection often urged aga.nst this 
plea is, that, in the whole of this argument, we 
disparage the Bible, that we make a human com- 
position instead of it a standard of faith, and thus 
set our Creed above the Word of God. “ The 
Bible,” say those who urge this objection, ‘ is the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice. It is so 
complete, that it needs no human addition, and so 
easily understood that it mrs ned no human expla- 
nation. ‘Why, then, should we desire any other 
ecclesiastical standard! Why subscribe ourselves, 
or call upon others to subscribe, any other Creed 
than this plain, inspired and perfect one? Every 
time we do this, we offer a public indignity to the 
sacred volume, as we virtually declare that it is 
not sufficient for our purpose. Is not this the sin 
of adding to the Word of God, against which his 
divine displeasure is so strongly denounced ?” Such 
is the import of a popular cavil, which, though to- 
tally destitute of solidity, has been a thousand 
times repeated; and which, as it bears the appear- 
ance of peculiar veneration for the Scriptures, may 
deceive the unwary, and ought to be set in a pro- 
per light. a 
The whole argument which this objection 
sents, is founded on a false assumption. No Pro- 
testan'. ever profeased to regard his Creed, consid- 
ered as a human composition, as of equal authority 
with the Scriptures, and far less of paramount au- 
thority. Every ove of this kind is, with one 
voice, disclaimed by all the Creeds, and defences 
of Creeds, that I have ever read. And, whether, 
notwithstanding thi , the constant repetition of the 
charge ought to be considered as fair argument, or 
ross calumny, the impartial will judge. A Church 
reed professes to be merely an eptiome, or sum- 
mary exhibition oF WHAT THE ScRIPTURES TEACH. 
It professes to be deduced from the Scriptures, and 
to refer to the Scriptures for the whole of its au- 
thority. Of course, when any one subscribes it, 
he is so far from dishonouring thé Bible, that he 
does explicit and public homage to it. He simply 
declares, by a solemn act, how he understands the 
Bible; in other words, the series of doctrines 
which he considers it as teaching. In short, the 
language of an orthodox believer, in subscribing 
his ecclesiastical Creed, issimply of the following im- 
port—‘ While the Socintan professes to believe 
the Bible, and to understand it as teaching the 
mere humanity of Christ:—While the Arian pro- 
fesses to believe the same Bible, and to find in it 
the Saviour represented as the most exalted of all 
creatures, but yet a creature:—While the Pela- 
gian and semi-Pelagian make a similar profescion 
of their general belief in the Scriptures, and inter- 
pret them as teaching a doctrine far more favour- 
able to human nature, and far less honourable to 
the grace of God, than they appear to me really to 
teach,—I beg the privilege of declaring ror My- 
sELr, that, while I believe with all my heart, that 
the Bible is the Word of God, the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice, and the only ultimate 
test in all religious controversies—it plainly 
teaches, as I read and believe, the deplorable and 
total depravity of human nature,—the essential di- 
vinity of the Saviour,—a Trinity of Persons in the 
Gudhead,—justification by the imputed righteous- 
ness of,Christ ;—and regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion by the Holy Spirit, as indispensable to prepare 
the soul forheaven. These I believe to be the ra- 
dical truths which God has reveaied in his word; 
and while they are denied by some, and fritte:ed 
away, or perverted by others, who profess to be- 
lieve that blessed word, [ am verily persuaded they 
are the fundamental principles of the plan of salva- 
tion. 
In accordance with this language has the Pres- 


byterian Church spoken in all her symbolics!J 


Books, and in all her public acts. She is in the 
constant habit of referring to the Scriptures as the 
only perfect and infallible test of truth. In support 
of every clause of her Confession of Faith she for- 
mally adduces quotations from the Bible, and has 
never, to my knowledge, in any one instance, of- 
fered to set up any other test, either above it, or in 
competition with it. Of this a more striking proof 
is not necessary than an extract from that very 
furmula by which our candidates-for license and 
ordination are called upon to subscribe the Confes- 
sion of Faith. © The only two questions which have 
a bearing on this point, are in these words— | 

Do you be'ieve the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments to be the Word of God, THE ONLY 
INFALLIBLE RULE OF FAITH AND PRACTICE ! 

Do you sincerely receive and adopt the Confes- 
sion of Faith of this Church, as CONTAINING THE 
SYSTEM OF DOCTRINE TAUGHT IN THE HOLY SCRIP. 
TURES! 

Here we have the candidate, in one sentence, 
declaring that he believes THE BIBLE to be the onLY 
infallible rule of faith and practice, and in the next, 
that he receives and adopts a certain summary or 
compend of Gospel truth, A8 BEING, AND BECAUSE IT 
18, THE SYSTEM OF DOCTRINE TAUGHT IN THE HOLY 
scererures. [f this be not acknowledging the 
Holy Scriptures as the only authoritative test of 
truth, and in the most formal manner referring to 
them as such, then I know not how it would be 
possible in words to make such an acknowledg- 
ment, 

But still it is asked—“ Where is the NEED of 
any definitive declaration of what we understand 
the Scriptures to teach? Are they net intelligible 
enough in themselves? Can we make them more 
lucid than their author has done? Why hold a 
candle to the sun? Why makean attempt to form 
@ more explicit test than He who gave the Bible 
has thought proper to frame?” To this plea 
it is sufficient to answer, that, although the Scrip- 
tures are undoubtedly simple and plain, so plain 


that “he who runs may read;” yet it is equally 
certain that thousands do, in fact, mistake and mis- 


confessedly fundamental, not only in different, but 
in directly opposite ways. Of course all cannot be 
equally right. Can it be wrong, then, for a pious 
and orthodox man—or for a pious and orthodox 
church, to exhibit and endeavour to recommend to 
others their mode of interpreting the sacred vol- 
ome? As the world is acknowledged, on all 
hands, to be, in fact, full of mistake and error as 
to the true meaning of the Holy Scriptures, can it 
be thought a superfluous task for those who have 
more light, and more correct opinions, to hold them 
up to view, aga testimony to the truth, and as a 
guide to such as may be in error? Surely it can- 
not. Yet this is neither more nor less than pre- 
cisely that formation and maintenance of a scrip- 
tural Confession of Faith for which I am plead- 


ing. 

Still, however, it may be asked, “ What right 
has any man, or set of men, to inte their au- 
thority, and undertake to deal out the sense of 
Scripture for others? Is it not both impious in it- 
self, and an improper assumption over the minds of 
our fellow men?” I answer, this reasoning would 
not too much, and therefore proves nothing.— 
For, if. admitted, it would prove that all preaching 
of the Gospel is presumptnous ard criminal; be- 
cause preaching always consists in explaining and 
enforcing Scripture, and that, for the most part, in 
the words of the preacher himself. Indeed, if the 
objection before us were valid, it would prove that 
all the pious writings of the most eminent divines, 
‘in all ages, who have had for their object to eluci- 
‘date and apply the Word of God, were profane and 
arrogant attempts to mend his revelation, and make 
it better fitted than it is to promote its t design. 
Nay, further, upon the principle of this objection, 
it follows, that no minister of the Gospel ought ever 
to do more than simply read or repeat the very 
words of Scripture. All preaching ; all commen- 
taries on the Bible, every thing intended to make 
the Word of God more level to the meanest ca 
city, and to arrange and recommend its peculiar 
doctrines,—if the spirit of this objection be admit- 
ted,—are all not only unnecessary, but unlawful— 
undertaking to be wiser than God. 

But, after all, what language do facts speak? 
Are those individuals or churches, who have been 
most distinguished for their attachment and adher- 
ence to Creeds, more regardless of the Bible than 
other professing Chrietians? Do they appear to 
esteem the Bible less? Do they read it less? Do 
they appeal to it less frequently, as their grand 
and ultimate authority? Do they quote it more 
rarely, or with less respect in their preaching !— 
Where they once refer to their Creeds or Cate- 
chisms, for either authority or illustrations, in the 
pulpit, do they not notoriously refer to the Bible a 
thousand times? Do they take less pains than 
others to impress the contentsof the sacred volume 
on the minds of their children, and to hold it forth 
as the supreme and unceasing object of study to 
all? Let those who doubt, look at the Reformed 
churches of Scotland and Holland, of France and 
Geneva, in their best estate, when their Confes- 
sions of Faith were most venerated, and had most 
power, and then say, whether any churches, since 
the days of the Apostles, ever discovered more re- 
verence for the Scriptures, or treated them with 
more devont regard, as the only perfect standard of 
faith and practice than they? And am I not war- 
ranted in making a similar appeal with respect to 
those churches in our own land which have been 
most distinguished for their attachment to Creeds ? 
Are not their ministers, in general, quite as re- 
markable for very rarely quoting their own eccle- 
siastical Formularies, for either proof or illustration, 
as msi are for their constant and abundant quota- 
tions from Seripture for both purposes? Can the 
same incessant and devout recurrence to the sa- 
cted Oracles be ascribed with equal truth to the 
great body of the opposers of Creeds in ancient or 
modern times? I will not press this comparison 
into further detail; but have no apprehension that 
the bitterest enemy of Creeds, who has a tolerable 
acquaintance with facts, and the smallest portion 
of candour, will venture to say that the result fairly 
deduced, is in favour of his cause. 

Some other points in relation to this subject 
must be reserved for future discussion. 

Truly, youts, 
SAMUEL MILLER. 

Princeton, Aug. 4, 1838. 


THE END OF THE WICKED. 


Some years ago there lived in the south of Scot- 
land a young man of respectable connexions, who, 
besides ing superior talents, had received a 
sound Christian education. In his early days he 
had been strictly conscientious in the discharge of 
filial duties, and the observance of the common 
decencies and proprieties of life. Such, in fact, 
was the excellence of his character, and such the 
extent of his attainments, that he held a very high 
place among the young men of the burgh where 
he lived. His parents were proud of their son, and 
looked forward to his proving their comfort and 
their stay in their declining years. In short, all 
thought well of him, and there appeared to be little 
danger of any serious deviation from the paths of 
rectitude, as he had passed unsullied through the 
days of heedless youth. The family to which 
this young person belonged, were, I believe, de- 
cidedly pious, and their acquaintances generally of 
the same character. All this led the subject of 
our remarks into frequent and intimate conversa- 
tion concerning the great fundamental doctrines of 
our holy Religion, and in consequence of his ta- 
lents-and education, he soon acquired a clear com- 
prehension, not merely of the doctrines themselves, 
but of the mode of defending them against the va- 
rious objections which are current among infidels. 
Nay, such was his love of argument, that he was 
accustomed to display his skill in urging the infi- 
del cavils, and so great was his tact and talent on 
these occasions, that it was often difficult for un- 
educated persons to make a satisfactory reply, or to 
blunt or repel his subtle weapons. Fora while 
unis dexterity attracted the mure notice among his 
assuciates, as it was clearly understood that he did 
not hold the objections as his own, but merely sug- 
gested them for the purpose of eliciting truth in 
new forms, and drawing out of pious minds what, 
till thus beset, they had scarcely known they pos- 
sessed. Yet, alas! this habit became in his case 
a fatal snare, and proved his utter ruin. Proud of 
his abilities, and anxious, on every occasion, to 
display his attainments, he sought opportunities of 
exiubiting his wonderful tact in making the worse 
appear the better cause. His companions and 
friends seeing the pernicious bent of his mind, 
withdrew from his company, after in vain remon- 
strating with him upon the unfortunate habit 
which he was fast acquiring. If not cured by re- 
proof, one would have thought he might have 
been reclaimed, by finding none with whom to en- 
gage in idle controversy. But evils indulged 
blunt the best perceptions of the soul, and pride 
and ambition, when cherished, became ruling pas- 
sions ; and just as one class of persons, who were 
necessary to feed these passions, eluded him, 
another was sought from whom the desired gratifi- 
cation might be obtained. And so far did this 
cherished and growing evil carry him, that the in- 
terval between morning and afternoon service on 
the Sabbath was employed in this favourite exer- 
cise. Then, and especially on Sacramental occa- 
sions, he used to join himself to the little groups of | 
pious country persons who, on a fine summer’s day, 
were seen assembled in the open fields to spend 
that portion of sacred time in recounting what they 
had heard. It soon became a particular amuse- 
ment to Mr. B., to start some difficulty, and carry 
it on till he had put to silence the chief men in 
these little companies. Principle became more 
and more vitiated, and every amiable and proper 
feeling became stil] more feeble, as he saw pious 
parents put to blush before their children, by whom 
they had hitherto been reverelas their leaders 

teachers in matters of Religion. But as right 
principle and pious conduct are a present reward, 
so bad principle and ungodly conduct are a present 


interpret them. Tis cannot possibly be denied, 
boeken thousands interpret them, and on points 


| curse, and may ever taken as forerunners of 
coming evil. ‘Sooner or later the sin of such men 


will find them out, God’s Word cannot fail; just 
because God’s power cannot fail. Every profane 
Esau has the true and all-powerful God against 
him. Every one who jests with divine things, 
and makes a practice of desecrating the character 
of God, and of trampling on the best feelings of his 
fellow-men, must expect, if mercy prevent not, to 
be in his turn made the jest of a of burning 
Jealousy and eternal justice. “Behold ye despi- 
sera, and wonder and perish.” ‘I will mock 
when your fear cometh.” “TI will laugh when 
desolation cometh upon you.” 

These new sources of low gratification, this 
wicked and worthless employment of talents, that 
might have been turned to a very different use, 


soon came to an end, and we find him seeking in| 


the ale-house what he could no longer obtain on 
the sacred hours of the Sabbath, and among the 
happy little companies of God’s dear people. 

where all scoff at divine things, the chair of the 
scornful is no high place, no great dignity ; and 
such a; clear and indelible impression of this is 
engraved on our common nature, that the very 
qualification for which clubs of such profane per- 
sons elect their chairman, is that he excels all his 
fellows in the iniquities to which they are addicted, 
and that he has ability, boldness, and tact, to utter 
the unhallowed jest, in cases where every other 
among them would fee] abashed and dispirited. 
Horrid ambition! How like the character of Sa- 
tan, as drawn by the immortal Milton, “ Better to 
reign in hell than serve in heaven.” In this new 
field he soon attained such notoriety and boldness, 
as to engage in deeds so impious, that we cannot 
even think of them without feeling an inward hor- 
ror. One Sabbath morning, when they had risen 
from their profane revels, they in one band betook 
themselves to the neighbouring hills to spend the 
holy day in amusetnents, with the view of recover- 
ing from the inebriation of the past night. Know- 
ing that it was the Lord’s day, they attempted in 


every way to ward off the solemn impressions 


which were ever and anon returning upon them, 
they began to ridicule the services of the sanctuary, 
and to strengthen their sinking fortitude by the 
repeated Jaughs which those unhallowed jests cal- 
led forth. How true is it, that evil men and sedu- 
cers wax worse and worse, deceiving and being 
deceived! They glory in their own shame, and 
drink in iniquity as the ox drinketh water. His 
conduct was, as might be expected, fatal to his re- 
putation in the place of his nativity, and he had as 
much shame left as to make him leave it without 
delay. He had had a prosperous business, but now 
it was gone ; he had had a good name, but now he 
was so infamous that he could not bear to live 
among his former companions. Sabbath- breakers 
are perpetually deteriorating in character. There 
is an overwhelming load of guilt accumulating 
on their heads, and a perpetual evidence gathering 
on their own character, showing that it is not 
moral principle or piety that keeps them what they 
are, but a mere combination of circumstances, the 
removal, or change, of any one of which, might as 


completely and effectually break them down, as in_ 


the case of this poor man. On leaving the place 
of his nativity, he repaired to the metropolis ¢ 
Scotland, where, for several years, he dragged out 
a miserable existence. He wrought at his business 
for some time, and might have done well, but un- 
der the influence of habits of intemperance, all his 
feelings and affections were perpetually assimilat- 
ing to a lower and a still lower grade of compa- 
nionship. All labour was at length given up, and 
those haunts of wickedness and scenes of dissipa- 
tion and wretchedness, which, alas, are fearfully 
numerous in our large cities, became the places of 
his most frequent and favourite resort. 

And who that repairs to these scenes of desola- 
tion and death ever returns? “She hath cast 
down many wounded; yea, many strong men 
have been slain by her: her house is the way to 
hell, going down to the chambers of death.” But 
now his last, his worst, companions must be en- 
countered—di , poverty, mental wretchedness, 
and an untimely death. “If our transgressions 
and our sins be upon us, and we pine away in 
them, how should we then livet” How can the 
transgressor escape when God maketh inquisition 
fur blood? “If he that despised Moses’ law died 
without mercy under two or three witnesses, of 
how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he 
be thought worthy who hath trodden under foot the 
Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the co- 
venant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy 
thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of 
Grace.” 

When laid on the bed from which he never 
again rose, he was visited by one of those pious 
country persons whom he had much grieved and 
offended by his conduct. From this Christian 
friend [ had the account of his sufferings and the 
state,of his mind in the last stage of his earthly ca- 
reer. This friend had been indefatigable in seek- 
ing him out, and when he found him, no less kind 
and attentive in visiting him. The bodily state of 
Mr. B. was loathsome beyond description, but his 
mind was stil] more wretched even than the body 
was loathsome. His pious friend presented the 
Lord Jesus to him, in all his freeness and fulness, 
as “ the Saviour of sinners, and able to save to the 
uttermost all that come unto God by him.” He 
assured him, “ that the blood of Jesus cleanseth 
from all sins.” But the poor unhappy man could 
take no comfort from any thing he said, and found 
no consolation either in the character or work of 
the blessed Redeemer. He was, to all appearance, 
left to eat the fruit of his own doings, and was fil- 
led with his own devices. Remorse dnd despair 
had taken possession of his mind, and the very 
thought of God caused terror, and the very name 
of Jesus created the greatest uneasiness. His em- 
phatic answer to all that was addressed to him was, 
‘“ T know all that as well as you do, but I can find 
no relief from it.” During the last visit which his 
truly Christian friend ever paid him, the sufferer 
begged him not to speak to him any more of these 


- things, as he felt as if the flames of hell were 


kindling in his sou) already. This was his final 
attempt to exclude the last lingering rays of the 
Sun of Righteousness. What an awful illustration. 
of that passage of the Word of God :—“ If we sin 
wilfully after we have received the knowledge of 
the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins; 
but a certain fearful looking for of judgment and 
fiery indignation, which shall devour the adversa- 
ries. 
MODE OF PREACHING. 


There are two ways of finding subjects and 
thoughts for the pulpit. One is, to let the wants of 
the people suggest them; the other, to study truth, 
and let that suggest—as it will to every well re- 

ulated mind—apposite topics and materials for 

iscourses. Both these methods should be adopted. 
If a minister is not in the habitof strictly observing 
the state;of his people, his preaching will become 
too abstract, and be often quite inappropriate. If 
he studies the state of his people merely, or mainly, 
and is not much occupied with divine truth—occu- 
pied, we mean, with the thorough consideration of 
it, in its principles, its leading doctrines, its various 
departments—his mind will be very likely to re- 
volve in a narrow circle, and his preaching will 
soon lack freshness and variety. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


“ Not for ourselves but for others,” is the grand 
law of nature, inscribed by the hand of God on 
every part of creation. Not for itself, but others, 
does the sun dispense its beams; not for them- 
selves but for others, do the clouds distil, and does 
the earth unlock her treasures; not for themselves 
but for others, do the trees produce their fruit, or 
flowers diffuse their a and display their 
hues.- So not for himself but others, are the bles- 
sings of heaven bestowed on man. He who lives 
only to himself, and consumes the bounty of hea- 
ven upon his !ust, or consecrates it to the demon of 
avarice, isa barren rock in a fertile plain—he is a 
thorny bramble in a fruitful vineyard—he is the 

ve of God’s blessi is the very Arabian 
of the moral world. 


of 
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For the Presbyterian. 


PSALM XXIII. 
BY WILLIAM WRIGHT. 
From a version ofthe lyric poetry of the Old Testament 
‘preparing for the press.* 


Jchovah is my Shepherd guide, 
Nought want shall I, whate’er betide ; 
My soul on pastures green he feeds; 
My soul by tranquil streams he leads. 


He sets me free from sin’s control, 
He cheers, he renovates my soul; 
And for the glory of his grace, 

The paths of virtue makes me trace. 


Thent though I traverse death’s dark vale, 
My heart shall neither faint nor fail; 
Untrembling, undismayed by ill, 

His rod, his staff, my comfort still. 


My table is with plenty spread, 
With oil my God anoints my head ; 
In vain my foes behold my store— 
My cup is full, is flowing o’er. 


God’s love and mercy all my life, 
Shall follow me with blessings rife, 
And when it fails and I am free, 

His heaven my happy home shall be. 

* It has long been the opinion of the author, that 
the lyrical strains of the Old Testament ought to be 
used in worshipping assemblies, fo the exclusion of the 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs of uninspired men ; adapt- 
ing themselves as they do to every variety of Christian 
experience, and every vicissitude of Christian life, and 
because they are the Word of God, yet, unwilling to 
offend men of a different one, he forbears argument, 
aware that their superlative clai:ns will be best advo- 
cated by calling attention to their superior merits, 
which in turn are to be rendered popular only by a 
version combining literal sense, with musical rhythm ; 
for this purpose he has attempted the lyrical poetry of 
the Old Testament in English verse, eager to realize 
the beau ideal before his mind; this version will em- 
brace every poetical fragment in the Historical books, 
together with the Psalms, the Song of Solomon, the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, and some passages found 
in the Prophets.—Connected with the Presbyterian 
Church, the author is desirous of laying a few brief 
specimens before her ministers and members, of the 
work prior to its publication, through the medium of 
this journal, for their perusal and criticism. 

+t The Hebrew word gam, translated yea, in the 
fourth verse of the authorized version, might as well 
be rendered then, as it possesses both meanings, the 
latter secms to lend superior point to the preceding 
sentiments. 


New Brunswick, N. J., September, 1838. 


UNITARIAN SENTIMENTS. 


From a Trip to Boston by Mr. E. C. Wines. 
Boston, August 12, 1838. 


I went this morning to Dr. Channing’s (Federal 
street) church, to hear the Rev. Mr. Cisne, the 
Doctor's colleague, preach his first sermon, after 
return from a two year’s absence in Eurupe. I 
itated, for several reasons, whether or not to 
make this occasion the subject of a letter; not, 
hewever, because I thought there would be any 
ixdelicacy in doing so, for, as the occasion was a 
public one, I know of no law either of morality or 
breeding, which forbids to consider and use 

it as public property. 

You will] allow that the occasion was one en- 
compassed with difficulty, and that to have avoided 
a failure would be no small praise. Mr. Gannet’s 
effort went far beyond that point ; it was complete- 
ly successful. His sermon was a development of 
the results of his observations, rather than a state- 
ment of the observations themselves; an enume- 
ration more of the general convictions which these 
had left in his mind, than of the particular facts on 
which his convictions were founded. It contained, 
according to my notions of propriety, not one seri- 
ous offence against good taste, and it was marked 
throughout by uncommon ability. lt was fraught 
with the evidence that the reverend traveller, 
while abroad, had kept his eyes open, his mind 
awake, and his powers of induction always in full 
play. Elegant thoughts and graceful expressions 
were thickly scattered through the whole of it, 
and there were not wanting passages of lofty elo- 
quence and deep pathos. Many, very many of its 
sentiments and opinions met a full response in m 
bosom, but there were also not a few in which t 
found it impossible to sympathise. 

That the preacher should return, more than ever 
wedded to the Unitarian faith, was perhaps to be 
expected; that he should say so, was, under the 
circumstances, in perfectly good taste ; nay, it was 
required of him. I should be the last man to criti- 
cise such an expression of sentiment, or to com- 
plain of it. But there were other points in the 
discourse, of which I can praise nothing but the 
— and power with which they were set 

orth. 

Among other things, Mr. Gannet declared, that 
he had returned to his own country with a decided- 
ly better opinion of mankind than he left it. He 
had met with kindness and courtesy on every hand, 
and he believed that there was more of goodness 
than of badness in the human heart. This is un- 
doubtedly true, so far as the courtesies of life are 
concerned ; but he is but a superficial observer and 
thinker, who seeks the elements of moral charac- 
ter, either solely or mainly, in the developments of 
social intercourse. The human heart is a deep 
sea, and actions of the class referred to are but the 
light wood which floats upon its surface. The 
foundations of character are at the bottom, and 
these must be scrutinized by all who would arrive 
at just views of human nature. It cannot be de- 
nied, except under the influence of some delusion, 
or through the most unwarrantable hardihood, that 
the pencil of inspiration has drawn the character 
of the race, in coiours dark and gloomy. And 
what, upon this point, is the testimony of experi- 
ence, what the voice of personal consciousness ? 
To what purport are the bloody wars which have 
disgraced every age of the world and every nation 
on the globe, and the shrieks of agonized affection, 
which has by them been bereft of every treasured 
endearment! What mean the more than savage 
barbarities of the fiendlike Antiochus, the abomina- 
ble Herod, the grasping Alexander, the brutal 
Nero, the blood-thirsty Sylla, the ferocious Attila, 
and a long catalogue of brother monsters? What 
say the ostracism of Aristides, the exile of Demos- 
thenes, the assassination of Cicero, the murder of 
ten thousand patriots, and the blood of the “ noble 
army of martyrs?” What report of human virtue 
was borne upward to the ears of the Universal 
Judge, by the mighty groan which ascended from 
the territories of all France, on that night of ten- 
fold horrors, known in history as the eve of St. 
Bartholomew’s day? What by that wild shout, 
** Away with him! crucify him!” which rose from 
the millions that were gathered in Jerusalem on 
that ever-memorable passover, when the Son of 
God, the only Being thet ever lived on this globe 
in whom virtue dwelt without alloy, was crucified, 
to glut the malignant rage of men who laid claim 
to all the sanctity and worth that blessed the earth? 
To the same effect are the grinding oppression of the 
poor, the relentless severity practised towards the 
widow and the orphan, the ingratitude, treachery, 
dishonesty, lust, revenge, and pride, which are la- 
mentably, yet notoriously, so rife among men. 
What does the official intercourse of nations tes- 
tify, in this regard? When was ever RIGHT the 
rule in diplomacy, except so far as it was dictated 
by tnTEREST? We have a case in point, now 
sub lite. ‘he question of right in regard to our 
Northeastern boundary, is as plain as any sum in 
the Rule of Three; and any citizen who. in his 
private affairs, should act upon the principles which 
have governed Great Britain, would be exiled from 
the society of honest men. Yet who thinks the 
dignity of England compromitted by her course. 
Morat bury is aterm unknown in the diplomatic 
vocabulary, and the ambassador who should hint 
at any thing of the kind, would be answered only 
by a stare, ora laugh, or both + ome 

I shall perhaps be confronted here with an argu- 


— 


| history will conduct us, and it must embrace every 


| It is to court error, where error may prove fatal. 


{and however it may show an amiable temper, it 


| concur in the remark—that the civil and social in- 


ment drawn from the numerous public charities | 
which adorn the Christian world, and the vast 
sums which private beneficence expends for the 
relief and the amendment of humanity. All this, 
and much more, I freely admit: nay, rejoice and 
exult in it. But what, my dear sir, is the origin 
of this? Ts it a fruit yielded by a plant that grows 
natural in the heart? or is it gathered from an 
exotic, transplanted from a better suil? If you ask 
for my opinion, as to the origin of so fair and sweet 
a fruit, I shall point you to the Bible rather than to 
the innate eaoddiie of man; and I will challenge 
you, or any other man, to point me to the country, 
not blessed by Christianity, where such charities 
exist? 

It affords me not the least pleasure to derogate 
from the worth, the dignity, or the virtue of human 
nature. It is my nature as much as any body’s else. 
For this reason, if for no other, I would not dis- 
parage it. Neither would I willingly incur the 
odium ofa bigot or a cynic. I desire, earnestly, 
the reputation of a liberal-minded man. I hope I 
enjoy it, and shall not forfeit it. But justice is 
before generosity, and truth is more beautiful than 
liberality. Correct views of human nature are 
what we need, and what, in our investigations, we 
should aim at reaching. But to obtain these, de- 
mands a broader survey and deeper scrutiny of 
man, than the mere civilities of social intercourse 
afford the means of instituting. Our range of vi- 
sion must be as broad as the globe, it must travel 
back along the track of time, as far as the lights of 


class of human actions; and our scrutiny must 
penetrate to the deep recesses of the heart, where 
the springs of motive lie hid, and where the real 
character of our conduct is determined. To stop 
short of this, is to drink at the rills of truth rather 
than to quaff its waters at the fountain-head. 


It is to “heal the hurt” of the people slightly ; 


does not betoken a sound method of philosophi- 
sing. 

Mr. Gannet was scarcely less liberal in his views 
of the various governments of Europe, than in his 
notions respecting the goodness of human nature. 
Undoubtedly one of the greatest advantages of fo- 
reign travel is in its tendency toobiiterate from the 
mind national prejudices. ‘The intelligent traveller 
often meets with excellences where he had expect- 
ed blemishes ; he finds cause of admiration where 
he had looked for grounds of censure; he learns 
that eminent worth and virtue can and do flourish, 
under proper culture, in the sterile and exhausted 
deserts of tyranny, as well as in the more generous 
soil of public and individual freedom, Mr. G. said 
—and every man of sense and observation will 


stitutions of Europe offer much for the stranger to 
admire, respect, and love, and that no folly can be 
greater than that of sitting in judgment on a poli- 
tical system, of whose organic structure and prac- 
tical workings we are in a great measure ignorant, 
no prejudice narrower than that of supposing that 
our own country is the limit of ajl that is wise in 
policy, noble in patriotism, and generous in virtue. 
But even charity, god-like charity, has its limits; 
and to surrender the judgment upon the altar of a 
false expansion of views and sentiments, is a mark 
rather of weakness than of true liberality. Mr. Gan- 
net not only declared that he had found much 
in Nazareth—a remark the truth of which no right- 

minded man, and especially no travelled man will 

question—but, in the warmth of his praises, he 

scarcely stopped short of becoming the advocate of 
the tottering institutions of the Old World, the 

apologist of their ancient abuses, and the eologist 

of the happy condition, or at least of the happiness 

incident to the condition, of the lower orders of 
people under the European governments. My de- 

sire is to do no injustice, but this is the impression 

which his discouese left upon my mind. I have 
seen something of Europe myself, and, although, 

my opportunities of observing wete by no means 
equal to those of Mr. G., yet such as they were, | 

endeavoured to turn them to the best account I 

was capable of doing; and such processes of in- 

vestigation and reflection as my occasions and abi- 
lities enabled me to institute, conducted me, in 

several particulars, to conclusions} differing essen- 
tially from his. It struck me, and with deference 

I would suggest, that, while Mr. Gannet was evi- 
dently very busy both in seeing and philosophising, 

his observations were too much confined to the sur- 
faces of things, and his inferences based upon par- 

tial inductions.) For example: he spoke of the 

happiness of the common people of southern Eu- 

rope, and, if [ do not greatly misremember, consi- 

dered it little, if any, inferior to that of the same 

condition of people in the United States. Suchan 

opinion I should expect from a superficial observer, 

who draws his inferences from the more obvious 
manifestations of national character, and bottoms 
them upon a single phasis of human nature; but I’ 
confess that it surprised me as coming from a man 

of the grasp and vigour of mind which clearly be- 
long to Mr. Gannet. But wherefore this surprise ? 

Because it isan opinion which involves an entire 

overlooking of the true elements of happiness. Fro- 

lic, fun, laughter, mirth, gaiety, humour, all these 

appear, and often to the degree of great excess, in 

the manners and character of the lower orders of 
the European population. But as to those plea- 

sures which belong to our moral and intellectual 

nature, those enjoyments which are drawn from 

the wells of knowledge, that high, spiritual happi- 

ness which our soul craves and thirsts for with in- 

tense desire,—the lives of these people are well 

nigh a blank. This position could be easily forti- 

fied by facts, but this is not the place, nor is it 

needful to adduce them. 


A few facta, however, I will take the liberty of 
mentioning, which are not without a bearing upon 
the point in hand. A gentleman whom I am proud 
to call my friend,—a man of transcendant genius 
and deep erudition, honoured during the reign of 
the Constitution in Spain with the rank of Sur- 
geon-General of the Spanish armies, but now de- 
graded to be the medical head of an obscure garri- 
son in one of the Mediterranean islands,—this 
gentleman some years ago wrote a little work, the 
sole design of which was to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the sick and wounded in the military ser- 
vice, and from which every thing had been carefully 
excluded which Argus-eyed ingenuity could tor- 
ture into political heresy. This work, devoted thus 
exclusively to the interests of humanity, was sent 
to Madrid, and placed within the clutches of the 
censors of the press. The author heard of its be- 
ing received by them, but from the moment their 
fierce grasp was upon it to the day when he related 
this history to me, he had neither seen nor heard 
aught else concerning it, and he had then given up 
all expectation of being ever so highly favoured. 
There is an ancient family of the nobility in Na- 
ples, formerly rich, but now in reduced circum- 
stances, ‘They have in their possession much 
statuary of rare merit, and, among other exquisite 
productions of the chisel, a Dead Christ, of inimita- 
ble beauty. Canova was so charined with this sta- 
tue that he offered the nobleinan in exchange for it 
the weight in silver of the entire mass, couch and 
all. ‘The latter was desirous of selling it, preferring 
“ bread” to a “stone,” however bee utifal but the 
king was proud of having such an ornament in his 
capital, and the royal vETo put an end to the nego- 
ciation. Many and many a time, in walking the 
streets of a Spanish city, and conversing with some 
secret lover of liberty and liberal institutions, have 
I been checked, as we approached the post of a 
sentinel, by the gentle “hush! hush !” of my com- 
panion, with probably the added remark, * There 
is a guardia ; you must remember, my friend, that 
walls have ears here.” After my return from 
abroad, through the kind urgency of friends united 
with my own vanity, my travels were given to the 
world. They coatabiel an account of a Conversa- 
zione at a Neapolitan gentleman’s, in which I had 
committed the indiscretion of alluding to the liberal 
tone of our host’s political sentiments. A mutual 


‘with which their bosoms are familiar. 


those of protestantism. 


fact, - suggesting the expediency of taking mea- 
sures ent any unpleasant consequences 
sonal to Pimeelf. | 
Such is the happiness of the lower and the high- 
er ofders of southern European society! ‘Those 
who are willing to sk their rational in their ani- 
mal nature ; who are fain to receive their 
opinions by authority, and to have fetters of iron 
put upon thought and speech ; those, even, who are 
content to limit their pleasures to pictures and sta- 
tues, can get slong tolerably well: but as for those 
who desire to rise to the full dignity of their nature 
and the free enjoyment of their inalienable rights, 
their life is in secret sighs and unavaili 
wishes, and the labours of Sisyphus, endless 
useless, seem not an unapt emblem of the ryles 
“ But the 
are accustomed to abuses and feel not their : 
sure!” So are the blind accustomed to their blind- 
ness, the deaf to their want of heating, and the illi- 
terate to their ignorance. ‘They feel not the want 


of what they never posenwees But let the plea- 
earing, and of knowledge, 


sures of sight, of 
once be theirs, and not the wealth of Crosus, 
prog the world, would tempt them to the ex- 
Cc ge. 
Mr. Gannet had given special heed to the practi- 
cal workings of the Roman catholic religion, in the 
countries where it is predominant, and the impres- 
sion left upon his mind was favourable rather than 
otherwise. He saw riot ‘but there was about as 
much virtue and piety there as in protestant coun- 
tries; and thought the restraints of the system 
upon men’s passions nearly or quite as effectual ag 
ay, more: between the 
Roman catholic faith and the protestant faith as it 
appears beyond the pale of umitarianism, he would 
not hesitate a moment to choose. His preference 
would be given to the former. You, my dear sir, 
are a Roman catholic christian, and will be pleased 
to hear what f have stated ; but you are also the 
friend of free discussion, and will not object to 
“showing my opinion.” And first of all, let me 
ustice to your persuasion. I have known, and am 
appy to count among my friends, both in this 
country and in foreign countries, both among the 
clergy and laity, as good people and as pious people 
of the catholic denomination, as in any other chris- 
tian sect. I am not one of those protestants who 
wage an indiscriminate and fierce war against the 
whole body of Roman catholic christians. “I 
have not so learned Christ.” Nor thus have I 
studied the virtues of forbearance and charity. 
Neither can I shut my eyes to what, in the catholic 
system of faith and worship, appear to me errors, of 
grave import; errors, not confined in their influ- 
ence to the head, but affecting mofe or less the 
heart and the conduct. I have been fortified ih 
this opinion by my personal observations, espe- 
cially in foreign countries. I have thought, in 
short, that there was some foundation for your own. 
catholic proverb, “ Piu vicino 1u cattivo 
Christiano.” But I feel the delicacy of my posi- 
tion, and will pursue the theme no farther. You 
and I will continue to be as friends as if we 
sat in the same pew, and shall both equally, I hope, 
reach that world where a new kind of contest will. 
spring up. The rivalry there will not be who shall 
have least of error mixed up with his belief, but 
who shall drink most deeply at the puré fountain 
of Truth, and mount most rapidly tewatds the 
Infinite and Eternal Source of Light and Know- 
ut I hasten to the most 


part of 

Mr. Gannet’s sernion; a part which I cannot 
but think his own better judgment and better feeb 
ings will soon repudiate. He declared, in round. 
terms, and | think without qualification, THAT ER 
HAD NO RESPECT FOR TRE ESTABLISHED emUROn 
or ENGLAND! I might here end imy letter, and 
think that nine out of ten of his é6wti denomination, 
and more than one half of his own congrégation, 
would agree with me that such a remark involves a 
breach of charity, and is an unwarrantable and un- 
merited attack upon a Christian Society in a 
reign land. ‘ No rEsPrcr for the Church of Eng- 
land!” And did I hear it from a beholar, smit 
with the charms of letters; from a man, devoted te 
the interests of humanity ; from a Christian minis- 
ter, labouring for the salvation of souls? Shades 
of Herbert, of Cudworth, of Stillingfleet, of Tay- 
lor, of Chillingsworth, of Horseley, of Doddridg & 
of Scott, of Heber, of Wilberforce, and of Bloom- 
field, rise up to my aid! If all the members of the 
Church of England, lay and clerical, through whoge 
labours the interests of religion, learning and hu- 
manity, have been promoted, were to rise bodil 
from their graves, Boston would not hold one ten 

rtofthem. Is there nothing in this toshield the 

ritish Church from contempt? Are the English 
Universities entitled to no r t? They are 
the offspring of the Church. Are the numerous 
Grammar Schools scattered over the English terri- 
tory entitled to no respect? They, also, are, for 
the most part, the daughters of the Church. Are 
the Church Missionary Society and the British and. 
Foreign Bible Society entitled to no respect? 
Their very breath and being are bound up in the 
Church. Are the numerous and splendid charities, 
hospitals, prisons, and various lums, which 
adorn the metropolis and cities of Great Britain, 

uring gonnese into many a sorrowful heart, re- 
ieving the pain of many an aching , and sup- 
plying the wants of many a destitute sufferer,—are 
these noble benefactions worthy of no respect? M 
word for it, Mr. Gannet’s heart will answer this 


aes ledge. 


question right. Yet these institutions are, many 


of them, nay, most of them, endowed and supported 
by the Church as by law established. I am no 
admirer of the union of Church and State; I am 
no apologist for the many and flagrant abuses of 
the English Church ; I am not even a member of 
the American Episcopal Church ; but I am a lover 
of truth; and cannot but respect, and even vene- 
rate a Church, that has done so much to enlighten 
and bless mankind, as the Establishment of Great 
Britain. 

But Mr. Gannet not only expressed his utter 
want of respect for the English Church; he de- 
clared also that he had heard preaching, on various 
occasions, both in England and Scotland, which al- 
most made him sigh for the instructions of hea- ~ 
thenism. I have let the last sentence stand in 
common letters, and put a simple period at the end 
of it, because if I had caused it to be printed in the 
largest capitals, and al] the rest of the page to be 
filled with marks of wonder, [ should not have ex- 
pressed half the astonishment with which I listen- 
ed to the annunciation. Mr. Gannet could not 
have weighed the force of those words; he could 
scarcely have thought of the sentiment they con- 
vey. He surely need not be told that under the 
most corrupted Christianity and its feeblest minie- 
try, there are no idol tempies, no human sacrifices, 
no religious suicides, ne exposure of infants to be 
devoured by sea-monsters or wild beasts, no con- 
demnation of the whole female sex to slavery and 
toil, no horrid mysteries, nor foul and bloody or- 
gies that require to be sheltered from the light 
of day.* 


* The following mee paragraph, headed 
“ Dreadful Superstition,” which has fallen under my 
eye since this letter was written, affords a strong and 
luminous commentary on two or three points maintain- 
ed by Mr. Gannet in his sermon :— 


“The Rev. Richard Knill, the zealous agent of the 
London Missionary Society, at a meeting at Leeds, 
gave a thrilling and dreadful account of a superstition 
which has lately been discovered to prevail in a part 
of the Madras presidency, India, where the farmers are 
in the habit of fattening and killing boys, and cutting 
their flesh from their bones while they are yet alive, 
and sending a piece of their flesh to each of their fields 
or plantations, that the blood may be squeczed out of 
it on the soil before the child dies; this being done 
with the view of making the soil more fertile! Twen- 
ty-five boys, amongst the finest that could be found, 
were discovered by the British soldiery in one place, 
under the care of the priests, fattening for slaughter; 


and in another place, fifteeti were found ! were, 
of course, rescued, and put under the of Col. 
lector, and it was believed the mission? ‘es would take 


friend afterwards met with a copy of my work in 
Tunis, and immediately wrote to ——, stating the 


charge of the poor infants and bring tn up in the 


Christian religion: 
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‘precept. It was an absurd dogma among the 


giver himself, who in opposition to such false 


__ Not only so, but the obedience required by the 


-reguisition must be met, and not only the literal 
_ form, bat the spiritua) intent of the Jaw must be 
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hes fully approved of the acts of the last Assem- 
bly, "There will be no secedera i9 thie Firesby- 
teryr; In the Preehyteries,of, Cincinnati and Clin. 
tom the orthodox have:perpetuated. the Presbyte- 
ries agreeably: to’ the ‘direction of the Assembly, 
thd ‘majoritics ‘ia oth” instances having renounced 
ihe Choreh. From the former we 


have received; a printed declaration, which is an 
exesedingly well: written paper, explanatory of 
the edurse ‘of the orthodox portion of the body. 

Bxvra.—So higtly.is the article in the last 
Biblical Repettory approved, that extras of it have 


been published from our office and that also of the 


ou Breatom.—In the article published last tveek 
from the pen of the Pérmanent Clerk of the Gene- 
ral, Assembly, a typographical error escaped our 
notice, which we hasten tocorrect. It occurs in 
the very last line in the table of recapitulation, in 
which‘ the-secession party is set down at 250 in- 
etead of 150. 


Wuttams.—The obituary of this excellent 
man Which we publish to day, does not overrate 
his character. Although living in comparative 
retirement, he was a man distinguished alike by 
his piety and his profound theological acquire- 
Demanns or tHe Law.—There can be no 
greater mistake than that which is entertained by 


present fallen circumstances of man. There is 
not one intimation in the whole Word of God to 
favour such a supposition; nor a dictate of en- 
lightened reason to support the theory. The law. 
is the’expression of God’s unchangeable will, and 
hence, through whatever changes of condition its 
subjects may pasa, it cannot, from its very nature, 
undergo any alterations. It has not substituted 
faith for obedience, but its language in ancient 
days is its Janguage sti!l—obey and live, disobey 
and perish. Such was its demand when pro- 
mulged in Paradise; such continued to be its de- 
mand when reiterated under the most imposing 
evidences of ‘the Divine presence on Sinai; such 
was it found to be by the Mediator when he un-. 
dertook to satisfy its demands, and such it will 
ever continue to be to all who regard it as the 
means of their justification. ‘The law is not of 
faith, but'he that doth them shall live in them,” or 
in other words, he that expects justification by the 
law, should do so on no other ground than that 
of obedience ;.an obedience universal in its extent 
—complete' in its kind, and perpetual in its dura- 
tion, Jt must be universal in its extent, covering 
the whole ground of demand, and omitting no one 


Jews, that obedience to a single precept was equi- 
valent to obedience to all; and this notion in all 
its original absurdity, has been transmitted to the 
present day, and is practically believed by those 
who rely upon one seeming virtue to counterbal- 
ance a dozen real vices. The nature of God’s 
Jaw is best learned from the language of the law- 


glosses as that alluded to, has declared ‘‘ Cursed is 
every one who continueth not én all things, writ- 
ten in the book of the law to do them.”” Failure 
in a tittle is a forfeiture of all claim. The unsa- 
tisfied demand of a single precept would effectual- 
ly vitiate the obedience which might be rendered 
to all the rest. There is no ground for calling 
this view an unjustifiably rigid interpretation of 
the law, for the language of Scripture is as expli- 
cit as it can be; ‘* whosoever shall keep the whole 
law, and yet offend in one pornt, he is guilty of 
all.” ‘The law of God is one, although it consists 
of parts, and the whole and entire obedience which 
it requires can never be rendered, while any of its 
particular. requirements are neglected. Such 
doubtless was the view of the Psalmist when he 
exclaimed, law is exceeding broad.” 


law must be complete in its kind. It must not 
only have respect to every precept, but to the 
spirit of every precept.. The full measure of the 


complied with. Human legislation is necessarily 
incomplete and imperfect, inasmuch as it can only 
provide for the external conduct of men; its con- 
trol of the internal principles of the heart must be 
defective; and hence, a subject of such laws, 
may 8o conform to judicial requirements, as to 
claim asa matter of uncontroverted right, jus- 
tification by the law, although conscious that 
all the motives which impelled his obedience, 
were base and unworthy. For this there is 
no corrective. It is however, widely different 
with the law of that God who searcheth the 
heart and trieth the reins of the children of 
men. His attention ie not confined to the exter- 
nal actions, but “requireth trath in the inward 
parts.” To the completeness of obedience, there 
must be a suitable apprehension of the spirituality of 
the law by which it claims from the thoughts of 
the mind and the feelings of the heart, a holy con- 
formity to the will of God. It must also spring 
from the purest motives, be mingled with supreme 
Jove to God, and cover the whole intent of every 
precept. It is not enough that we do our best, as 
that may fall far short of what God requires; 
neither is that which has been called sincerity in 
an imperfect obedience, admitted as a substitute 
for the full measure of duty. The simple, the in- 
flexible, and unalterable demand of the law upon 
all the race of man, is full and perfect obedience. 
This however is not all. ‘The obedience must 
be perpetual in duration. Such is the constitution 
of the divine law, that for every moment of active 
life it has appropriate duties. There are no inter- 
vals of time in which its subjects are liberated 
from its authoritative demands. From the be- 
yinning.to the close of life, obedience must be uni- 
versal and complete. and the perfection of it, and 
consequently its availableness for justification, is 
destroyed, by the neglect or imperfect performance 
of a single daty. 
~~ Sach unquestionably is the character of the Di- 
vine law, and if it be, then-wve earnestly press upon 
our readers the inquiry, have you fulfilled the law ? 
Ifyou have’ not, you are exposed to its wrath, 
and all hope of salvation, founded upon your own 
merit, is utterly futile. It will not do to say, you 
have endeavoured to falfil it; neither will it avail 


each particular precept.. In any period of your 
{life, have your affections been unduly fixed on 


der; have youentertained a lascivious desire ? this 
is adultery; have you been envious? this is theft 
and covetousness; have you exaggerated the faults 
of others? this is bearing false witness. 
thus the whole sum of the divine commands is 
violated by every individual, for who can truly 
say, my hands are clean and my heart is pure in 
this matter? ‘The obedience then which the law 
demands is of such a high grade, that no fallen 
man can possibly render it, and hence all hope of 
obtaining God’s favour through this means is ut- 
terly vain. 
source. 
lightenings, and the noise of the trumpet, and the 
mountain smoking,” we may allay our terrors by 
retiring from the trembling baee of Sinai, to sup- 
plicate the interposition of Him, who has fulfilled 
the law and made it honourable; who has, as our 
substitute, done, what we in our own proper per- 
sons could not do; and who was * made to be sin 
for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him.” 


a “Trip to Boston,”’ placed on our first page, our. 
readers will see a specimen of that Unitarian libe- 
rality, in which indeed this denomination pride 
: themselves, and which, it would appear, extends 
many; that the moral law has been modified, re-| to any thing and every thing, except evangelical 
Jaxed, and mitigated in its demands, to suit the 'religion. However tolerant the Unitarians may 
be to all classes of errorists, and even to Jews, 
Mohammedans, and Heathen, they have but a 
amall share of charity for those who regard the 
author of the Christian system as a Divine person. 
We had before heard of the fraternal letter of the 
Unitarians of England, in which they admit their 
fellowship with the Turk, whose simple creed is, 
“There is one God, and Mahommed is his pro- 
phet ;”” we have seen the sympathy expressed by 
them for the Pelagians in our own Church ; and 
now Mr. Gannet, one of their most prominent and 
admired preachers, declares publicly, that after 
hearing the preaching in England and Scotland, 
by which he no doubt meant evangelical preach- 
ing, and we may naturally conclude, that as an in- 
telligent and curious traveller, he spent his time 
in listening only to the most distinguished preach- 
ets of this class, he almost sighed for the instruc- 
tions of heathenism ! ! 
must be understood as expressing a preference for 
the horrid dogmas of a polluted polytheism, over 
a system which placed Jesus Christ as the true 
God at its head. 
listened to such a sentiment did not start on their 
feet in amazement, is only a proof of the fact, that 
christian sensibilities may be utterly blunted under 
Unitarian instruction. 
too, with all its abominations, receives a kindly 
notice from the same gentleman, and he could see 
in it more to commend, than he found in the 
preaching of those who maintain the doctrines of 
the reformation. 
in one, who in opposition to the explicit teachings 
of God’s Word, starts with the doctrine, that the 
virtues of the natural heart are more numerous 
than its vices. 
ceremony would undoubtedly be more grateful to 
such a one, than a religion which insisted upon 
the total depravity of the race, and the necessity 
of regeneration by the Spirit of God. 
travellers, especially those of the clerical profes- 
sion, have led us to believe that the lower orders 
of European society, are grossly ignorant, if not 
corrupt; but Mr. Gannet found them a happy 
people. 
flocking to the theatres and gardens on the Sabbath, 
or the French peasantry spending the holy day in 
dancing on the green, and their gaiety and merri- 
ment were mistaken for happiness—mistaken too, 
by one professing to be a minister of Christ! 


views of this gentleman, and has, at least to our 
satisfaction, proved that he was not very well 
qualified to pronounce a judgment on the matters 
on which he decides so confidently. 
Mr. Wines has included Doddridge among the 
worthies of the established Church of England, 
from which he was a dissenter. 


without comment, the following from the Christian 
Register, a leading Unitarian paper, published at 
Boston. 


New as being rapidly on the downward path to 
Unitarianism. 
former are more than half right in their conjecture. 
We do not perceive how it is possible for the latter 
to stop in the career of progress towards the clear 
light of truth. Having once broken away from the 
straitest bondage of prejudice and form, their path 
is onward and upward to the glorious liberty of 
pure Christianity. 


thank us for this expression of opinion; and from 
the light in which the Old view and speak of Unita- 
rians, we certainly do not expect that they will dare 
or deign to make use of the above paragraph 
against their opponents. But be the event what it 
may, we could not speak different] 
lief. We entirely agree with a writer of Pennsy]- 
vania in the last Messenger. 


are than the sun can cease his midwav career 
through the heavens. The cause of Scripture 
truth and rational interpretation will go onward. 
Each day witnesses its advance. 
times are auspicious. The vista of the future un- 
folds the vision of new truths still breaking forth 
from God’s word, and of the prevalence of a deeper 
philanthropy and more comprehensive charity.’ ” 


respondent Q., should not have travestied the 
*¢Old Man, by Mr. Holmes,” published in our re- 
cent selections, 
simplicity and pathos. 
vestie, we give the two first stanzas. 


you, that you ‘have the credit of possessing many 
virtues ; the only question is, have you constantly, 


fully, and pafertly obeyall every mandmen ‘ol 
e the decgibgve as spigituallyinter- 
p hi reelves Dy 


worldly objects? then you have been guilty of 
idolatry ; has the name of God ever been used but 
with profound reverence? then his name has been 
taken in vain; have all your Sabbaths been spent 

in a strictly devotional manner? if not, then you 
have profaned God’s holy day; have you in a 
single instance failed in your duty to your parents? 
then you have dishonoured father and mother ; have - 

ou been angry at your fellow man? this is mur- 


And 


We have however an unfailing re- 
As we “see the thunderings and the 


Unitarian SentTiments.—In the extract from 


If he meant any thing he 


That the congregation which 


The religion of Popery 


This, however, is not surprising 


A religion of outward pomp and 


Tatelligent 


He probably saw the Parisian aitizans 


Mr. Wines has forcibly rebuked the false 


We observe 


Wuat tHe Unirarians THinx.-—We copy 
** The Old-school party continually reproach the 


Dowuhill or uphill, we think the 


“We know that the New-school party will not 


from our be- 


©. ¢ The New-school.can no more stop where they 


The signs of the 


-— 


Buriesque.—The naughty muse of our cor- 


In our opinion.it possesses both 
As a specimen of the tra- | 


“ Lines on a Litile Boy. 
I saw him in the hal! 
With his ivory cup and ball 
: In his hand, 
‘ And he turned and tossed the bal] 
*Till the urchin let it fall 
In the sand. 


O mama said he 
I wish- you'd let me be 

| On your lap, 
‘Send Dolly to the shed, 


But here another ion may be considered. 
The ground of this action on the part of the mino- 
rity, is found in their view of the acts of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of 1837. ‘They contend that the acts 
of that body, by which the Plan of Union of 1801 
was abrogated, and the four Synods of Utica, Ge- 
neva, Genessee, and Western Reserve, were de- 
clared tu be out of the ecclesiastical connexion of 
the Presbyterian Church, were unconstitutional, 
null, and void; that to. continue these acts in force 
would operate a dissolution of the Assembly; and 
that the Assembly of 1838 could not be lawfully 
constituted if the commissioners from those Synods 
were excluded. ‘The minority having agreed to 
admit all commissioners that were present, as well 
from the four Synods as from the recognized Pres- 
byteries, they contend that the organization in the 
Seventh Church was null and void, and the organi- 
zation in the First Church was the true General 
Assembly. 

To this view of the case, I have some objec- 
tions. 

1. The General Assembly is the highest judica- 
tory of the Presbyterian Church. Hitherto it has 
been thought that the acts of the Assembly were 
obligatory, until they were repealed by the autho- 
rity that enacted them. If these acts were dislik- 
ed by the Presbyteries, their remedy was to elect 
a General Assembly that would repeal them. The 
Assembly is in the nature of the case, and by a 
practice long acquiesced in, the ultimate exponent 
of the constitution,—subject as before to the con- 
trol of the Presbyteries, who may elect such an 
Assembly as will repeal such legislation as has 
proceeded upon a false exposition of the constitu- 
tion. The Assembly of 1837, adopted certain acts, 
the avowed design of which, moreover, was to re- 
peal certain other acts and to destroy quoad hoc, 
the effects of them, in order to restore the consti- 


| tution to its legitimate operation and supremacy. 


Or in other words, the Assembly of 1837 repealed 
certain acts of previous Assemblies which were 
judged by the majority of the Assembly of 1837, 
to be unconstitutional. This action of the Assem- 
bly of 1837 proceeded upon its authority to ex- 
pound the constitution and to ee legislation 
which was deemed unconstitutional by the Presby- 
teries that elected the body for this and all other 
purposes of a General Assembly. It was the use 
of the constitutional remedy. And if the Assembly 
of 1837, in remedying one abuse, went beyond its 
powers and abused ite trust, the remedy was with 


| the Presbyteries in the election of the Assembly 


of 1838. 
The acts of 1837 were adopted by very large 
majorities, after much debate inthe Assembly, and 
after many years discussion in the church. The 
minority contended, among other things, that these 
acts were unconstitutional. The mtnority of the 
Assembly of 1888 who were as 63 to 159 in that 
body, or according to their own claim, as 121 to 
159, also held that the acts in question were uncon- 
stitutional. They had an undoubted right to their 
opinion, and to give it effect too if they could se- 
cure a majority. But they were a very unequivo- 
cal minority. And this, Jet it be remembcred, after 
a full year’s canvassing, after the acts of 37 had 
been submitted to all the Presbyteries,—and after 
the Presbyteries, by their election of the Assembly 
of 1838, had decided that these acts of 1837 were 
lawful and should stand. x 
- Whose judgment is it, that these acts were un- 
lawful; yea so unlawful as to vitiate the organiza- 
tion of any Assembly that should proceed upon 
them? It was the judgment of 58 members of the 
Assembly of 1838,—of a mere minority. And as- 
suming their judgment to be infallible, they decide 
for the majority and for the whole church, against 
the manifest judgment of both; and on their private 
notion of the invalidity of the acts in question, 
they renounce the body of which they were com- 
nent parts; organize themselves,* separately, 
nowing that the majority were against them; and 
necessarily to the exclusion of the majority. This 
is modest!” ‘* WE,” viz. Messrs. Cleaveland & 
Co. “are the men and wisdom will die with us.” 
What is this but high-handed tyranny; utterly op- 
to the sound and safe law of all deliberative 
bodies, that the majority shall govern ? 
2. Organized, corporate bodies, doubtless do un- 
constitutional acts. But do such acts work the 
dissolution of the body? Especially, does the un- 
constitutional action of a majority authorize the 
minority to separate themselves from the body, and 
claim to be the body? Is this the remedy provided 
by our law for unconstitutional legislation? Let 
it be granted for the occasion that the excision of 
the four Synods was unconstitutional. Does this 
give authority to them and to their partizans in the 
Assembly, to combine by themselves, and claim to 
be the Assembly !—or does it only require them to 
endeavour, by all fair means, to effect a repeal of 
the unconstitutional excision! Granting that the 
four Synods were illegally exscinded—the secession 
exscinded themselves, and they have made their 
own case worse;—while no emergency justified 
the preposterous idea, that the Assembly had viti- 
ated its organization by cutting off a portion of 
itself, and thereby imposed upon the seceders the 
duty, and conferred upon them the right, to “ orga- 
nise the Assembly of 1838”—and that, by the way, 
with a very smal] minority of the whole. It may 
as well be alleged that when a man’s leg is cut off, 
the body is dead. And if the other leg, on such a 
pretence, should procure itself to be amputated and 
form a partnership with the first that was cut off, 
it would be the height of absurdity, if supposing 
that legs could talk as in the days of sop and of 
Menenius Agrippa, they sliould stalk about declar- 
ing that they were the body!!! Whatever credit 
they might claim as possessors of all the under- 
standing of the body, their claim to be the body, 
would hardly be admitted while the trunk and the 
head were still alive, and performing the functions 
of a living body—almost as well without the am- 
putated parts as with them—perhaps better, if the 
legs were unsound before. As justly might an ex- 
communicated church member, (whether legally 
excommunicated or not,) cry out that the church 
which had excommunicated him, had done an un- 
constitutional thing, and thereby destroyed its or- 
ganization. And having gathered a party for the 
purpose, he might adopt Mr. Cleaveland’s specific 
for reviving a defunct organization. Assembling 
in one corner of the church, one of them might 
say, that “ Whereas a number of the members of 
this church have been advised by counsel learned 
in the law, that a constitutional organization must 
be secured at this time and in this place, we trust 
it will not be considered an act of discourtesy, 
but merely as a matter of necessity, if we now 
proceed to organize this church,” &c. Then, after 
going through the motions, they may, or may not, 
adjourn; but inviting the whole church to join 
them, they may on this plea declare that they 
are the church! !—-and as for those who refus- 
ed their polite invitation—they—were not the 
church!!! 

3. The proceeding of the minority was inconsis- 
tent with all their own previous positions. In the 
Assembly of 1837, they alleged indeed that the ex- 
cision of the four Synods was unconstitutional ; and 
it was said that the body had destroyed itself by 
that act. But they did not then make the discove- 
ry that the Moderator refused to do his duty, 
(which was as obvious certainly, in bis putting the 
motions whereby the excision was effected, as in 
his declining to put Dr. Mason’s motion this year,) 
—nor did they then, upon advice of “ counsel learn- 
ed in the law,” consider it necessary to “ proceed 
to organize the General Assembly,” (which they 
might have done the moment the exscinding act 
was , full as reasonably as this ycar, upon 
the ground that a portion of the commissioners was 
-excluded, and the body was therefore dissolved.) 
If their argument is good now, it would have been 
good then. But they continued then to sit and vote 
in the Assembly of 1887, till its dissolution—and 
in obedience to its closing vote, they came up to 
the Assembly of 1838 ;—which “ WE” [they] pro- 
ceeded to organize, at the appointed time and 
place, in oppositon to, and in the presence of the 
organized Assembly. That which they did now, 
they might as lawfully have done then. But they 
had not then been “advised by counsel learned in 


“ We,” says Mr. Cleaveland, We proceed now to 


For a slice of buttered bread 
And some pap.” 


organize the Assembly for 1838.” Whoare WE? The 
minority. 


| HE “PR SBY TERI A N. 
~ 


pity Had the author of 
teriadism, 6r a Review of the leading 
méagureg of the Assembly .of 1887, by a member 
of the New York Ber,” only let bis light shine 
some eleven months before, Chancellor Kent, and 
Messrs. Wood and Hopkins, might have spared 
their opinions;—the Auburn Convention need not 
have met ;—the minority would not have resolved, 
as they did at the Auburn Convention, nor have 
asserted over and over again, in every form, and 
through ail their “ organs,” their determination to 
come up to the Assembly, year after year, for 
twenty years if necessary, and claim admission for 
the exscinded commissioners. What a pity, that 
such wisdom, such law, such sound Presbyterian- 


ism, should have escaped the minds of all the legal 
gentlemen consulted last year, and the minds of 
all the ecclesiastical lawyers, or ecclesiastics 
“earned in the law;”—that all this light should 
have been hid under a bushel so long, and that 
the New-school so long left in darkness, * in wan- 
dering mazes jost”—were compelled to invent so 
many, various, and contradictory expedients to nul- 
lify the acts of the Assembly of 1837, and to get 
into the Assembly of 1838. : 

The “new light” which has guided them in 
their course for the last few weeks, deserves com- 
memoration. 

But what now, are the precise character and 
effects of the disowning acts of 1837? That, in 
consequence of the abrogation of the Plan of Union 
of 1801, certain Synods formed under that plan, are 
ont of the ecclesiastical connexion of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States. In other words, 
the Presbyteries and Synods concerned having 
been erected unconstitutionally,—organized ille- 
gally, in the judgment of the Assembly of 1837,— 
embracing, unconstitutional or unpresbyterian 


}materials, were no longer recognised as portions 


of the Presbyterian Church. The object of 
this act, as explained by the Assembly itself, was 
to make the Church homogeneous, as the con- 
stitution, which had been so far infringed by the 
erection of Synods, &c. on the principles of the 
Plan of Union, intended it to be. And the Assem- 
bly moreover declared, in reference to these Sy- 
nods, that so far as related to the Presbyterians,— 
churches and ministers,—in those Synods, their 
disownment was but temporary. As they were or- 
ganized, the disowning was absolute.’ But the 
effect on individuals, and perhaps on some Presby- 
teries, was but temporary. For the Assembly, in 
so many words, expressly declared, that as soon as 
those Presbyteries or individuals, should separate 
themselves from their mixed or Congregational 
connexions, order would be taken, either to con- 
tinue or modify their respective organizations, as 
should appear expedient, and to re-attach them to 
the Presbyterian Church. The Assembly having 
the right of dissolving, dividing, and uniting Sy- 
nods, acted on this right, in the case in question ; 
and because of the peculiar nature of the case, the 
Assembly, in the disowning act, and in the expla- 
nations with which that act was accompanied, may 
be regarded as having adopted a provisional act, 
and pointed out the course to be pursued by all 
bona-fide Presbyterians concerned, in order to their 
regular and orderly connexion with the Church. 
If it could have specified the men, or the churches, 
and the Presbyteries, it might have taken in hand 
to separate the unconstitutional elements, and as 
the case might require, modify or continue,the pre- 
sent organizations of the Presbyteries and Synods. 
But the Assembly acting on the knowledge it pos- 


-sessed, and upon all the fair presumptions of the 


case, and in view of the fact that the Plan of 
Union provided for a state of things in those Sy- 
nods, which was utter!y unconstitutional,—which 
gave to those Synods, and to the Presbyteries com- 
ones them, privileges not possessed by other 

resbyteries, and never contemplated for any Pres- 
bytery,—preferred to settle the matter decisively 
and accurately. The Assembly said in effect, 
‘* You who are Presbyterians are connected with a 
mass of materials which have no right to be in this 
denomination. We are not able to say to what 
extent. But the evil is felt sorely every year. We 
leave it to you to get rid of it,—to investigate, and 
purge yourselves of it. For ourselves we/are de- 
termined to be connected with it no longer. But 
as long as you are in the body with us, this foreign 
admixture which is connected with you is in the 
body to the detriment of its health and symmetry.* 
Separate yourselves therefore from this thing. And 
as soon as you have done so, and made the fact 
manifest, your connexion with us shall be restor- 
ed.” The Synods and Presbyteries, had but to 
comply with this reasonable injunction,—and they 
could have done so most completely, within the 
year 1837,—and they might have come up to the 
Assembly of 1838, with a view of being confirmed. 
as to their former organization, or to have it modi- 
fied according to circumstances, within the control 
of the Assembly, and they could not have been re- 
fused with any show of decency. Their connexion 
with the Church would have been restored. 

The effect then of the disowning would have 
been but temporary. In reality their exclusion, as 
to all important purposes, would have been but for 
the few days that intervened between the disown- 
ing act of 1837 and the dissolution of the Assembly, 
and for the few hours intervening between the 
opening of the Assembly of 1838, and the proper 
adjustment of their claims. For the only evil, 
which it can be pretended that they have suffered, 
is the brief suspension or exclusion of their com- 
missioners for the brief period just indicated ;—for 
what other privilege, or right, of these * 500 mi- 
nisters and 60,000 church members” has been even 
touched. 

But. this course they refused to adopt, with the 
exception of a very few; (among whom wasjf one 
minister who by separating himself from a mixed 
Presbytery and attaching himself to a constitu- 
tional Presbytery, instantly recovered from all the 
evil of the disowning act,—and was moreover a 
member of the Assembly of 1838.) And so long 
as they refuse, they evince that they prefer their 
unconstitutional connexions, and relinquish their 
connexion with the Presbyterian Church. 

As to the manner of their regaining a connexion 
with the Presbyterian Church, after this brief sus- 
pension of it, the acts of the Assembly of 1837, pro- 
vided the only just and reasonable method. Ap- 
pearing at the Assembly of 1838, they needed but 
to make it manifest that they were Presbyterians, 
—and they would have been constituted into Pres- 
byteries or Synods,—(the proper order being taken 
to organize them,) and their commissioners would 
have been recognized. This of course would have 
been done, after the organization of the Assembly 
of 1838. That is tosay, such bodies as they would 
compose would require to be recognized by act of 
the Assembly,—and could not be counted, nor 
their commissioners enrolled at the opening of the 
Assembly. For no body but the Assembly,—the 
acts of 1837 standing unrepealed,—could give 
them a being and organization that would entitle 
them to be formally connected with the church 
and their commissioners to seats in the Assembly. 

Their admission would be effected, not by the 
mere recognition of the clerks,—for they had not 
the power to recognize them. That power was 
taken away from the clerks, by the Assembly of 
1837, under Dr. Alexander’s resolutions. Their com- 
missioners therefore would be classed, in the first 
instance, with the commissioners from Presbyteries 
whose names had been changed, or from newly 
erected Presbyteries, (of this class is the Presby- 
tery of Greenbrier recognized by the Assembly of 
1838, )—or with commissioners whose commissions 
are defective—all of which cases the Assembly 
reserves for itsown judgment and does not confide 
to the clerks. The powers of the clerks ada 
committee of commissions are defined by the 
Assembly itself, and may be altered or abolished at 
pleasure. And accordingly, the Assembly of 1837, 
abridged this power, as it had before limited 
the power by denying to the committee of com- 
missions authority to decide in the case of defec- 
tive commissions. It is butasserting its own power 
to judge of the claiins to membership in the body, 
instead of transferring that power to its standing 
officers. And since so great an outcry has been 
made about Dr. Alexander’s resolutions, it is but 
proper to add here, what is not generally known. 
that these resolutions are but a copy of a former 
act of the Assembly,—which so far as 1 know was 
repealed only by the operation of the act appointing 


* Leviticus, 13th chap. 


+ Rev. E. H. Snowden, now of Susquchenna Presby. 


tery. 


the clerks a standing committee of commissi 

in the year 1826—29. By the general wees of 
the com ef commissions, they were.authori- 
zed, on being satisfied of the regular formation of 
new Presbyteries, to enrol their commissioners. 
In other words, the clerks recognized the Presby- 
tery and enrolled its commissioners. By the pre- 
sent law, the Assembly recognizes the newly 
formed Presbytery and orders the enrolment of 
its commissioners. 

In the printed minutes of the Assembly, for 1822, 
(page 20,) is found the following record. 

“ [he committee to which was referred an over- 
ture on the subject of admitting commisioners from 
newly formed Presheeaien, to seats in this house, 
reported the following resolutions, which were 
adopted viz. 

‘1. Resolved, That it be adopted as a standing 
rule of this house, that commissioners from newly 
formed Presbyteries, shall, before taking their seats 
as members of this body, produce satisfactory evi- 
dence that the Presbyteries to which they belong 
have been regularly organized according to the 
constitution of the church and are in connexion 
with the General Assembly. 

‘2. Resolved, also, That such commissioners 
shall be entitled to furnish the evidence required 
in the foregoing resolution, before the House shall 
proceed to the choice of a Moderator.’ ” 

Beside the object for which I have adduced this 
record, it establishes several important facts, rela- 
ting to this whole business. 

1. That a commission of itself does not entitle 
the bearer to a seat in the General Assembly. The 
Assembly must first know that the Presbytery to 
be represented is in the “denomination.” Its con- 


-nexion must first be recognized by the Assembly. 


This is a part of the proper evidence of appoint- 


ment. 

2. That the Assembly judges concerning the 
organization of Presbyteries, whether they be 
‘according to the constitution of the church.”— 
And the Assembly of 1837, in correspondence with 
this right of judging, decided that the Presbyteries 
which were made up of the materials furnished by 
the Plan of Union, (or the four Synods composed 
by those Presbyteries,) were not “regularly or- 

ized according to the constitution of the 
church,” and therefore disowned them as organized 
bodies. | 

3. ‘That the Assembly is properly organized, and 
competent to do business, even to the decision upon 
the qualification of its own members, before the 
election of the Moderator of the year. A “ House” 
exists, t. €. a quorum of members of unquestioned 
right, sitting with the Moderator of the previous 
year, judges of the right of persons claiming to 
sit. 

But this was in old times, and before “ counsel 
learned in the law” had made the notable discovery 
promulged by Mr. Cleaveland, that “a constitu- 


‘tional organization must be secured at the time and 


place” appointed,—which nobody doubted, and that 
no Assembly could be lawfully constituted, unless 
all sorts of commissioners, tainted and untuinted 
were included in the very first instance. 

To return. The membership and representa- 
tion, thus suspended or lost, by these Synods is not 
of the nature of a civil right,—as of a partnership 
in funds for the advantage of the partners. 1. The 
funds are for a public purpose. And as long as 
they are faithfully applied to that purpose by those 
whose authority to apply them is undisputed, the 
control of the Assembly over them cannot be dis- 
puted, notwithstanding a portion of the Assem- 
bly is ejected from such control. Itis not pretend- 
5 that the disowned Synods have incurred any 
money damages, personally or collectively. All 
that they have lost, is a part control of certain 
funds, which are abundantly guarded from perver- 
sion, without their interposition. Tosay that the Se- 
cession are the Assembly, could not exclude us, 
who hold to the true Assembly, from a share in the 
control, because the very decision that would pro- 
claim them the Assembly, would authorize us to be 
represented in their body. 2. When these Synods 
entered the church, they entered a sodality ; risk- 
ing by the terms and laws of their admission, ejec- 
tion, or exclusion through the force of these laws. 
That ejection deprives of no civil rights,—involves 
no fine, or loss of any sort. The property which, 
as a part of the body, they controlled for public pur- 
poses, is still controlled by the body. Their rights, 
were as members of the body; and when their 
membership ceased, no matter how,—their rights 
ceased. One man, or a Presbytery (as the Cumber- 
land Presbytery,) becomes irregular, or immoral, or 
heretical, as the case may be,—and is excluded. 
Another withdraws himself to join some other de- 
nomination. But while this process is going on, 
the body still maintains its vitality and integrity, 
quoad hoc. Neither the admission nor the separa- 
tion of members has any effect on the right of the 
body as such to govern itself and to manage its af- 
fairs for the public good, and, according to the con- 
stitution, the law and the usages in the case. 

So much for the question of civil rights and of 
charters,—which is al] that can come under the cog- 
nizance of the civil courts. ‘The grand question of 
communion and denominational connexion, the 
civil courts cannot touch. 

4. The organization of the minority was in oppo- 
sition to that fundamental principle, upon which 
they relied to justify their renunciation of the As- 
sembly as organized in view of the acts of 1837. 


They alleged that the General Assembiy could 
not be ORGANIZED unless it included every commis- 


tion whether the Presbyteries composing the four 
Synods are necessary to be reckoned,—bec 
Presbyteries to be represented must be in the con- 
nexion,— whereas these Presbyteries had been de- 
clared out of the connexion, by the highest autho- 
rity known in our body. There must obviously 
be a limit somewhere. But, (waving this for the 
present,)—the commissioners from the Presbyte- 
ries composing the four Synods, were not included 
in that organization which proceeded upon Mr. 
Cleaveland’s motion; and the organization under 
Dr. Beman and Dr. Fisher was therefore as void as 
that under Dr. Elliott. For (1.) The minority or- 
ganized under Dr. Beman, on their right as enrolled 
members of the Assembly :—no one but enrolled 
persons having a right to deliberate and vote ;— 
and at that time not a’ commissioner from the four 
Synods was enrolled,—and of course could not 
have been included in the organization. 


They stood in the same relation to the organi- 
zation of Dr. Beman’s Assembly, and to the Assem- 
bly of which Dr. Elliot was Moderator. The former 
did not include them any more than the latter. ‘The 
former could not then include them because the 
were not enrolled; and the latter could not enroll 
them, because, notwithstanding they were commis- 
sioners from ‘“ Presbyteries,” their Presbyteries 
were not acknowledged to be in the connexion. But 
(2.) by the published minutes of the Secession, it ap- 
pears that they rescinded the acts of 1837, and en- 
rolled the commissioners from the four Synods, 
after their organization. They were therefore 
included originally in the organization of neither 
body. And if such inclueion was necessary, then 
the Secession, upon their own showing and ac- 
cording to their own argument, are no more the 
Assembly than is the body which, on the very 
ground here contemplated, they repudiate. That 
which they did after organizing, the Assembly 
might have done after organizing. The trial was 
never made in the Assembly to rescind the acts of 
1837. And the Assembly and the Secession differ 
in this respect, only on the single point, that 
whereas both bodies organized originally without 
the commissioners from the four Synods, the for- 
mer had no regular motion for their admission to 
consider, and the latter had. The Assembly never 
voted on this question,—for the minority instead of 
bringing it regularly before the house, withdrew 
from the body. And till such motion, made and 
passed, the Assembly had no right to admit them. 
Moreover the state of the case is just this ;—that, 
whereas neither the Secession nor the Assembly, 
at their respective organizations originally inclu- 
ded the excinded commissioners,—so did not the 
Assembly, as such, exclude them. The Clerks, 
acting under their impressions of duty, in view of 
the acts of 1837, declined to enter these commis- 
sioners on the roll. Those who were enrolled were 
the Assembly ; and the commissioners refused by 
the clerks might have complained and appealed to 
the Assembly, as one or more threatened to do. 
But the Assembly were not bound by the error 


of the clerks, if it was an error,—and it was 
no more than an error,—for which the Asseinbly of 
1838 never made itself responsible. Before the 
application to admit the execinded commissioners, 
could be made in an orderly manner, they and the 
the ; no ~4 else chose to make 
pplication for them. 
did not act in the case, at all. ere ee 
5. How does it appear that, (as is alleged,) every 
commissiuner who presents the proper evidence of 
his appointment, must be included in the organiza- 
tion of the Assembly, or else the body cannot be or- 
ganized at all? (1.) It has been generally sup- 
posed that “any fourteen or more of these commis- 
sioners, being met on the day, and at the place ap- 
inted, are a quorum for the transaction of 
usiness ;"—certainly then all who are mutually 
recognized, and are constituted with the lawful 
Moderator, are a quorum, i. e. a lawful General 
Assembly, although there should be present some _ 
commissioners, whose right to sit may be ques- 
tioned, who are excluded from the body, for a time 
or altogether. The case has often occurred of 
persons being elected commissioners to the Assem- 
bly, who were not ruling elders; and although 
their commissions certified them to be elders, yet 
when proof was exhibited to the contrary, they 
were rejected by the Assembly. Did this destroy 
the organization of the Assembly; and did it au- 
thorize the minority in such cases to unite with 
the exscinded committee-men, the ejected quasi el- 
ders, in “ proceeding then to organize the Assem- 
bly!” And yet these commissioners came from 
Presbyteries acknowledged to belong to the 
Presbyterian Church. (3) But the four Synods 
are denied by the great majority of the body to be- 
long to our connexion. And, in order to give 
validity to the argument that no organization can 
be effected, while any part of the commissioners is 
excluded,—or to speak more to the point,—in order 
to prove that the organization of the General As- 
sembly of 1838 was invalid, because the commis- 
sioners from the four Synods were excluded,—it 
must be shown that they were in the connexion. 
Chap. 12, sec. 1, of the constitution says, “ The 
General Assembly shall represent, in one body, 
all the particular churches of this [Presbyte- 
rian,] denomination.” ‘The Presbyteries of “ this 
denomination” shall each be represented. But 
do ali Presbyterians belong to this denomina- 
tion? If so, then the Associate Reformed, and 
the Covenanter Presbyteries, &c. may be re- 
presented. ‘This denomination” includes those 
churches which have been recognized by Presby- 
teries In our connexion, and those Presbyteries 
and Synods, which are recognized to be in our 
connexion by the General Assembly. That body is 
the highest judicatory in the Church. And the 
Form of Government and the history of the Assem- 
bly show that great powers are intrusted to it. 
(See chap. 12, secs. 4and 5.) In the exercise of 
its authority, the General Assembly of 1837, for 
cause, declared that the four Synods were not in 
the connexion. Who is competent to say that they 
are? Is the dictum of the minority, constitution 
and law? Are they higher than the Assemblies of 
1837 and 1838! (3.) A similar case has once 
before occurred. In the year 1807, the Synod of 
Kentucky, for cause, dissolved the Presbytery of 
Cumberland, and suspended, without process, a 
portion of their ministers who had been irregularly 
ordained. ‘These acts were approved by the Gene- 
ral Assembly of 1808 or 1809. The Cumberland 
Presbytery by its dissolution, was ipso facto de- 
clared to be out of the ecclesiastical connexion of 
the Presbyterian Church. (This case is similar to 
the dissolution of the Third Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, by the Assembly of 1837. The Presbytery 
refusing to dissolve, not only was the Presbytery 
as such unknown to the Church, but its members 
were out of the connexion, by contumacy. At all 
events, they were not in the connexion as a Pres- 
bytery. In this position,—equally unknown as bo- 
dies in the connexion—are the four Synods, the 
Third Philadelphia Presbytery, and the Cumberland 
Presbytery.) But suppose the Cumberland Presby- 
tery and their friends, had made a great outcry 
about “ excommunicating” so many ministers and 
church members without trial, (as has been the 
case in regard to 500 other ministers and 60,000 
church members;)—and suppose also that they had 
complained of the unconstitutionality of their disso- 
lution, alleging that the General Assembly could 
not be lawfully constituted unless commissioners 
from the Cumberland Presbytery were admitted ; 
and suppose yet farther that a minority of the As- 
sembly agreeing with them, should take Mr. Cleave- 
lard’s position, and in combination with the Cum- 
berlaud commissioners set up as the General As- 
sembly!! “ Risum teneatis, amici?’ Who does 
not see the absurdity of such a claim! and yet 
these Cumberland Presbyterians had something 
more to complain of than the four Synods,—for 
their ministers were actually suspended withont 
process,—but where has such a thing been done, 
in relation to the four Synods? It is evident that 
if the Cumberland Presbytery and its friends had 
proceeded as has been done in the case of the four 
Synods, they would have been laughed to scorn. 
et they had as good ground. They might have 
contended, that the constitution requires every 
Presbytery to be represented; and when their 
commissioners appeared and were refused seats, 
their friends might have seceded and joined them, 
and together formed, or to use Mr. Cleaveland’s 
words, ** proceeded now to organize the General 
Assembly.” If it be wrong, and suicidal in the 
Assembly to reject the commissioners from 28 
Presbyteries, it is wrong and suicidal to reject the 
commissioners from one Presbytery. The number 
of Presbyteries or commissioners cannot affect their 
rights.or demerits. And if the Synod of Kentucky 
could dissolve the Cumberland Presbytery; if the 
General Asseinbly continued to be the General 
Assembly, after approving that act and putting it- 
self in a posture to reject commissioners from the 
disowned Presbytery,—it might do the samg thing 
in regard to the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
and the four Synods. 


6. The doctrine that the Assembly of 1838 could 
not be organized without including the commis- 
sioners from the four Synods, destroys the validity 
and force of all the action of previous Assemblies. 
(1.) If the Assembly of 1837 had power to cut off 
those Synods and to exclude their commissioners 
from the Assembly, without destroying its own 
constitutional existence,—(and this was admitted 


| by the minority continuing to sit and vote with 


the body till its dissolution,) then it seems to follow, 
that its successor might proceed upon those acts,— 
certainly it could do what its predecessor did. That 
is to say, it might as effectively exscind the four 
Synods and exclude their commissioners, after con- 
stituting with them as did the Assembly of 1837; 
this would he a mere copy, a repetition of the for- 
mer act. If it might do so, after constituting, 
without destroying its existence, it might constitute 
without them, and still continue its existence. It 
was then, within the power of the Assembly of 
1838, if it had any discretion in the case, either to 
proceed from the point at which the Assembly of 
1837 was dissolved, or to go to all the unnecessary 
trouble of admitting these commissioners in the 
first instance, and then of ejecting them, and thus 
arrive at the same result,—but [ contend that it 
had no discretion in the matter. It had no right 
to admit these commissioners at all, either for the 
purpose of cutting them off again, or for the pur- 
pose of continuing them in the body. To do one 
is to disregard and repeal, the act of the preceding 
Assembly contrary to law and usage, only for the 
cake of proceeding to do what the preceding Assem- 
bly had done;—and such a course might be pur- 
sued for years to come,—a mere farce of legisla- 
tion. Todo the other is, in like manner. to disre- 
gard and repeal absolutely the act of the preceding 
Assembly, contrary to law and usage, in opposition 
to all the forms of business and to the force and 
validity of the acts of the Assembly,—atter the 
Presbyteries, the only power that could control 
them, had in the most unequivocal manner assented 
to these acts. But the object in this case, arrived 
at by the same means, would be, not afterwards to 
eject, but to retain the Synods in the Presbyterian 
connexion. In the former case nothing is gained 
by this illegal means, but unnecessary trouble of 
doing over what was already done. In the ‘latter, 
there would be an absolute repeal—in the same 
illegal manner, of the act of the previous Aesem- 
bly. This repeal would be effected, in both eases, 
though with different objects, not by the usual 
forms of business in deliberative bodies, but by prc- 
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ced ‘it 
80 pronounced it;— 
pap tiie only competent: authority,.a majo 
ritg-ot the Presbyteries—had decided by their elec- 
5 tionedor 1698, that the acts of 1837 were ‘just. 

admit the commissioners in the first justance, 
would be such a repealing to all intents and purpo- 
ees, For the act of was not. to eject certain 
commissioners from the Assembly... Their ejection 
was the necessary consequence of a more impor- 
tant act... That act was-the declaration that the 
bodies to: which those commissioners belonged, and 
whom they represented, were out of the connexion 
altogether, and of course were not entitled to re- 
presentation. Representation in the General As- 
sembly, is the result of being in the connexion. It 
is the visible tie by which the churches and Pres- 
byteries are known and acknowledged to belong to 
the Presbyterian Church. It was perfectly com- 
petent for the Assembly of 1838, formally to repeal 
the excinding acts of 1837;—and the admission of 
the commissioners. from. the execinded Synods 
would have followed.of course... But to admit them, 
in constituting the Assembly, would be to repeal 
the act of 1834, ig the most effectual manner—and 
that io total disregard of all the forms of business 
—in. opposition to the practice of the body—and 
would have been altogether unlawful. 


Had the clerks enrolled these commissioners, it 
would have been, so far, an unauthorized attempt 
by the officers of the Assembly, to repeal the acts 
of the body ;—they would have been justly rebuked 
for usurping power which did not belong to thein ; 
—and the Assembly, (as they had the power of 
numbers, and the power of law,) would most just! 
and certainly, have ordered the names thus illega - 
ly enrolled, to be erased. For the Assembly, and 
not the clerks, possesses the power of repealing the 
acts of the body. 

To assert then, that the Assembly of 1838 could 

not. be organized without the'commissioners from 
the four Synods, is not only an absurdity in itself, 
unsupported by the constitution, practice, or nature 
of the Assembly, but would nullify all action of the 
Assembly, and make its acts a mere dead letter— 
of no force the moment the Assembly is dissolved. 
—For if the doctrine here asserted be sound, it 
mast be equally sound in all other cases. The 
act here considered, was the excision of four Sy- 
nods by the Assembly of 1837. The doctrine as- 
serted is that the Assembly of 1838 is to disregard 
the act as if it never had passed. Then of course 
the acts of one Assembly are of no force whatever, 
beyvnd the dissolution of the body ; and its succes- 
gor may not only repeal thein, which nobody denies 
—~but it must take them up and enact them over 
again, in order to give them validity for a few 
weeks—and upon the dissolution of the re-enacting 
re the acts go again to the tomb, and sleep 
there till a succeeding Assembly gives them another 
brief resurrection. When would legislation end, 
on thege principles? and what would it be worth? 
Or still worse, the real intent of the doctrine of 
the minority is not that the succeeding Assembly 
shall revive the defunct acts of its predecessor, in 
order to make them binding, but that they shall 
not pay the least regard to them whatsoever. So 
that when the Assembly that. adopted any particu- 
Jar acts is dissulved, the acts go to the tomb of the 
capulets.. Such is the necessary result of the doc- 
trine promulged by the minority, as the justification 
of their proceedings on the 17th of May. 

The acts of the Assembly are of the nature of 
laws, which continue in force till they are formally 
repealed by the authority that enacted them. The 
Assembly has always, until recently, been held to 
be a legislative, as well as a judicial, body. And 
indeed, but for the quibble recently put forth in 
regard to the legislative power of the Assembly, 
no body would have ever thought of denying that 
the Assembly is to a certain extent, a legislature. 
It is essential to the nature and idea of the Assem- 
bly... For weeks together it may have no judicial 
business. What then are its acts! For example, 
when it erects a Synod, does it not enact a law, to 
all intents and purposes. Or if we choose not to 
dispute about words, is not the act whereby the 
Assembly erects a Synod, in force until the As- 
sembly repeals the act? Moreover, what is the 
name and nature of those regulations concerning 
the reception of Foreign Ministers? These rules 
were enacted by the Assembly ; and they are in 


force all over the Church to this day. They are 
familiarly known in some places, the name 
of the “Quarantine Laws of the Presbyterian 


Church.” It is a very new doctrine, that the As- 
sembly cannot make laws of any sort. It cannot 
make laws or terms of salvation. Its power, in re- 
spect to these, like that of all ministers, and of all 
councils and Synods, is only ministerial and decla- 
rative. The power of making laws to bind the 
conscience, i. e. to make and unmake sin, is Po- 
pery. This power the constitution of the Presby- 
terian Church expressly disclaims. Nor can the 
Assembly make constitutional rules; i. e., rules 
additional to those now forming what is called the 
Constitution of the Presbyterian Church—or rules 
that abrogate, alter, or infringe constitutional pro- 
visions ;—nor are its acts valid if they contravene 
the express rules of the constitution. And for this 
reason, the Plan of Union, and the formation of 
Presbyteries and Synods of other than constitution- 
al materials, were abrogated and made null and 
void by the Assembly of 1837. Nor can the As- 
sembly give such force and perpetuity to its acts, 
that they may not be repealed by a succeeding As- 
sembly ; whereas constitutional rules can be ab- 
rogated only by the Presbyteries in a ~~] provided 
for amendments of the constitution. But as the 
Assembly and all ministers may expound the law 
of God, so may the Assembly expound and apply 
the constitution of the Church, which is the funda- 
mental law of the Church;—and in so doing it 
enacts laws as binding as any that are adopted by 
any other legislature. These expositions and acts 
are in force till altered by the Assembly itself. It 
is the only authority from which there is no appeal. 
Its acts can be repealed only by the Presbyterics 
electing an Assembly that will repeal. The act 


of repealing must be passed by the Assembly, and | 


by no other body ; and till such repealing, the Jaw is 
in full force. ence, the Plan of Union, and all 
the abuses that sprung up under cover of it, were 
allowed to stand for thirty-six years. Unconstitu- 
tional as was the whole business, there was no re- 
medy, until the Presbyteries elected such an As- 
sembly as would abrogate the Plan, and destroy the 
elfects of it. And hence the acts of abrogating and 
exscinding, adopted by the Assembly of 1837, must 
remain in force, antil a succeeding Assembly shall 
formally repeal them. A majority of the Presby- 
teries willed the existence of the Plan of Union, 
till 1837. A og of the Presbyteries willed 
its abrogation in 1837; and in 1838, a majority of 
the Presbyteries willed that the abrogation should 
not be repealed, nor ita progeny revived. The 
will of the Presbyteries in all these cases, has been 
manifested in the complexion and acts of the 
different Assemblies, which in all this time they 
have elected. 


7. One word, with respect to the will of the 
Presbyteries as manifested through the Assemblies 
of 1837 and 1838. 


It has been said that the majority in 1837 was 
accidental. In what respect was it accidental, or 
more so than in other Assemblies? It was a very 
decided, and a very overwhelming majority—but 
it was no more accidental, than it was an accident 
that a majority of the Presbyteries determined to 
make the Assembly just what it was. Affairs were 
drawing to a crisis, and the crisis came, at the 
meeting of the Assembly in 1836. Thereafter, the 
Preshyteries took care what sort of commissioners 
to send to the Assembly. In 1837, the Presbyte- 
ries were largely and faithfully represented ; and 
an unprecedented majority was given for the elec- 
tion of Moderator and Permanent Clerk,—(the test 
commas ut the opening of the Assembly,)—and 
that majority continued till the end of the session. 
The acts of 1837 were submitted to the Churches; 
they were discussed in the Preshyteries; and the 
result was, that whereas the parties were as about’ 
135 to 115, in 1837; they were as 159 to 121 in 
1838. The minority know now, if they did not 
know it before, that the accident which made them 
a minority was not a freak of chance or fate. 
There needs no inspiration to convince us, that 
under Providence, the “Pre: produced this 


the | nore 


sorily. 
."They.chogse their own course. Hazarding all 
the results,—and knowing that the majority wou 
not follow their Jeader,—“ they went out from us; 
but they were not of us. For if they had been of 
us, they would no doubt have continued with us. 
But they went out from us that it might be made 
manifest that they were notofus.” 

“And yet in the face ofall these facts, it is gravely 
cattendea that the minority of the General Assem- 
bly may do such things as they did in this city on 
the 17th of May, and thereby make themselves the 
General Assembly! If they are the Assembly, 
what is the majority? 

For the Presbyterian. 
MONTHLY CONCERT. 


_ Mr. Editor—I was pleased to see that the last 
General Assembly turned their attention to the 
subject of the Monthly Concert; at the same time, I 
have been constrained to doubt the wisdom of their 
recommendation in re to it. It strikes me, 
that in country churches it will be found, upon 
trial, as impracticable to secure the attention of 
our people on Sabbath evening as on Monday eve- 
ning. And if it be intended to substitute the 
Monthly Concert, for preaching the Gospel, on the. 
afternoon of the Sabbath, as a.matter of propriety, 
this may be questioned ; and as a matter of expe- 
diency, I apprehend, it will soon not admit of a 
question—the people will not attend. With re- 
spect to churches in cities, the objections are equal- 
ly strong. If you have the ome Concert on 
Sabbath evening—the Pastors generally will either 
preach by in the afternoon, or they will have 
assistance in the evening, and the consequence will 
be a thin attendance at one if not at both a iy 2 
This is not mere theory. And as to having the 
Monthly Concert on Sabbath afternoon, in cities, 
the same difficulties are in the way there, as in the 
country. If these views be correct, little will be 
gained, in either city or country, by following the 
course recommended. The attendance of our 
people for prayer will not be improved, nor will 
the amount of our collections be increased. But 
what, you will ask, is to be done? I will give my 
answer to the question by a simple statement of 
facts. The Scotch Presbyterian church of New 
York, (under the pastoral charge of Dr. McElroy,) 
during the past year have taken their collections 
for Foreign Missions, on the Sabbath afternoons 
preceding the first Monday of every month—on 
Monday ‘closing they have held their Monthly 
Concert for prayer as usual, substituting that meet- 
ing for the lecture of the current week—and the 
result has been, their monthly collections have- 
amounted to $#616,—and their attendance on the 
prayer meeting has been at least as good, as it or- 
dinarily is, on the meeting for lecture. Now it is 
most respectfully suggested, whether the plan thus 
pursued, has not as many advantages, as that re- 
commended by the Assembly. And, it may be 
added, that in addition to their monthly collections, 
this church has contributed, during the past year, 
to the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyte- 
rian Church $1985. If by this communication the 
cause of sending the Gospel] to perishing millions, 
in which our beloved church is embarked, be in 
avy degree promoted, the object of the writer will 
be fully answered. | 
A Frrenp To Foreien Misstons. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUDSON. 


The Presbytery of Hudson met in Florida, New 
York, on the 11th of September. The number of 
members present, was Jarger than usual. The 
meeting was opened by a sermon from the last 
Moderator, Rev. John H. Leggett, from Rev. vii. 
1, 2, 3,4. The Rev. Charles Cummins, D.D. was 
chosen Moderator. Presbytery adopted the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions. 

‘“* Whereas, there are at present, two bodies, 
each claiming to be the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of Ame- 
rica, Therefore, 

** Resolved, That this Presbytery recognise and 
continue to adhere to the Assembly, the sessions of 
which its commissioners attended in May last, and 
of which the Rev. William S. Plumer was Mode- 
rator, as the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America.” 

The ayes and nays being called for, were as fol- 
Ayes—M. Baldwin, J. Boyd, Thomas Holiday, 
S. Pelton, W. Blair, J. H. Leggett, J. R. Johnson, 
E. Downer, J. Adams, B. Van tended R. Bull, J. 
J. Thompson, Ministers.—J. Wallace, N. Judson, 


Holbert, — Thompson, R. Hunter, — Hogancamp, 
J. White, W. Graham, one name not ascertained,— 
Elders.—Total 25. 

_ Nays—D. Crane, W. Timlow, D. T.. Wood, J. 
Beach, Ministers.—S. T. Scott, Morgan J. Little, 
Decker,— Elders—Total 8. | 
Non Liquets,—E. Fairchild, G. Williams, Min- 
isters.—J. Smith, Elder.—Total 3. 


[ COMMUNICATED. 
Whatever tends to promote the interests of 
sound education, and genuine piety, is a matter of 
public concern. It is the glory of our church, that 
her members have been always zealous to carry on 
both, hand in hand. No pastor will consider his 
duty to be performed, while his parish is without 
schools, well sustained, and supplied with efficient 
teachers. 
It has been my privilege to become acquainted 
with one of those institutions for boys, with which 
some parts of our country are so richly favoured, 
whose character, being somewhat peculiar, you 
will be pleased to learn. ‘The Principal, Mr. S. 
U. Berrian (who received his degree at Princeton 
College, if I mistake not) is one of those unobtru- 
sive characters, whose merits are seldom known 
beyond the sphere of their personal influence. 
Possessing qualifications of the highest order for 
this station, he devotes all, to the training of a 
smal] number of youth. | | 
And a more complete system of intellectual and 
moral discipline, you will perhaps no where find. 
Its plan is that of a thorouchly organized religious 
amily. The parents of which make the instruction 
of their children their whole business. Their in- 
tercourse is mutually confiding, and a spirit of 
piety seems to breathe through the little com- 
munity. 
The site of this Institution is the best imaginable 
On one of those beautiful eminences which border 
Long Island Sound, in the town of Rye, about 
thirty miles from New York, it commands a fine 
view of the water, and a healthy atmosphere. 
It is to be hoped that such places of resort for 
our boys will be multiplied, and encouraged. 
Where no empyricism, or royal roads to Jearning, 
are attempted, but where putient toil, with the 
blessing of God, is depended on for success. 

The design of the proprietor, as stated in his 
| prospectus, was to erect a private establishment, 
tor a select number, whom he treats as his children, 
and training them in the ways of science and 
piety. And though its existence is known to a 
considerable extent, its merits cannot be appre- 
ciated, without a personal acquaintance. o- 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Singular Effects of Lightning.—A correspondent of 
the Boston Sentinel mentions a remarkable instance of 
the effects of lightning. He states that during a re- 
cent shower, the lightning struck a large walnut trec, 
sixty feet high and eighteen inches in diameter, stand- 
ing alone on a rising ground, a few rods from the house 
of Mr. Jonathan Fisk, in Waltham, and shivered it 
into apparently a thousand fragments. Parts of it, 
from ten to eighteen feet in length, taken from the heart 
of the trunk, were in a most singularly shattered statc, 
hurled in different directions to a distance of fifteen 
rods or more, and innumerable smaller fragments 
strewed the ground far and wide, exhibiting a scene of 
ruins of which it is hardly possible to give any thing 
like a full and vivid description. The tree, ten or 
twelve feet from the ground, was broken, or rather 
shattered in twain, and dismembered of its branches, 
and the solid trunk below rived into the very earth ; 
the interior parts being thrown to a great distance, as 
stated above. : 
Michigan Banks.—The Bank of Brest and the Saline 


Bank, at Washtenaw, Michigan, have been closed b 


R. Mead, M. L.. Mapes, — Poppino, D. Sweezy, J. | 


* 


result; ‘the Chorch willed it; and the conse- 


injunction—the securitics are said to be good. The 
Bank of Clinton has also shared the same fate. = 


Gold.—The Gold Mines of the South are apparently 
yielding cunsiderable profit to those engaged in mining. 
One mine in North Carolina (Parker’s) employs one 
hundred and sixty hands; and it is said that pieces 
weighing two and three pounds have been found A 
fine specimen of was recently found on the land! 
of Mr. Thornton Ash, in Fauquier county, Va. 


Bread Stuffs.—The New York Journal of Commerce 


_ states that in consequence of the advices from England 


of a rise in the price of cotton, a corresponding advance 
has taken place here. Flour hus also advanced to nine 
dollars per barrel, large orders having been received 
from Great Britain. According to a return recently 
submitted to the House of Commons, the total quantity 
of grain in warehouse in the United Kingdom, on the 
Sth of July, was 894,800 qrs. 7 bushels; and the total 
of meal and flour, 120,937 cwt. 3 qrs. 8 Ibs. 

The Baltimore American says that the unfavourable 
advices respecting the British crops, and of the account 
of their effect on the New York market, has been at- 
tended by a corresponding influence on that of Balti- 
more. rly in the week sales of flour were made at 
$8.50, and subsequently at 8.75,and hulders now very 
generally ask $9. A sale of good red wheat was made on 

onday at $1.90, and sales of several parcels of 
white wheat at $2 per bushel. A sale of very infcrior 
red wheat was made yesterdiy at $1.85. 


The Wages of Treason.—Two sons of Benedict Ar- 
nold the traitor are yet living in England, and in re- 
ceipt of a joint pension of £162. Their names are 
James R. and William F.; and their ages 57 and 44. 
The London Spectator makes the following comment 
on this reward of treason : “ Without passing any judg- 
ment on Arnold’s morality, we admit that his sons are 
entitled to the pension.” 


Hlinois Lands.—Decisions have recently been made, 
in two of the courts of Illinois, against the validity of 
titles to land derived from sales of taxes. We have not 
learned how far the principle is settled, but it is matter 
of great importance, as many of the titles to land are 
of the character of those now invalidated. In former 
years, several thousand tracts of Jand, belonging to non- 
residents, were annually sold at Vandalia, by the offi- 
cers of state, for the payinent of taxes, and the same 
system is pursued, at this time, in the several counties. 
Lands thus purchased have been conveyed and re- 
conveyed to many persons, and if the principle now 
established is to prevail, it must be the source of a greut 
deal of vexatious litigation. The publication of the 
opinions of the courts upon these pvints, would be of 
pee considerable advantage to the public.—St. Louis 

ep. 

Indian Hostilities—The Opelousas Gazettee of the 
Ist inst., has the following in relation to anticipated 
Indian movements near the Sabine : 

“We learn from a gentleman direct from Fort Je- 
sup, that much excitement prevailed in that quarter, 
on accuunt of intelligence that Indians toa large num. 
ber, well mounted, had left the territory assigned them 
by our government, and advanced to within fifteen 
mites of Nacogdoches. The Texians under General 
Rusk, were preparing to encounter them. Gen. Hous- 
ton despatched a messenger who arrived at Fort Jesup 
the day our informant left, with a request of the Joan 
of some field pieces. Colonel Many declined loaning 
any national property, but despatched Lieut. Henr 
with a guard to ascertain the condition of things, and it 
was expected that the third Regiment would enter 
Texas on receiving his report. We are told that in- 
telligence had also reached Fort Jesup, that the Faddos 


_had left the United States territory without any avowed 


design. 

“ The editor adds, that if the facts are as above stated, 
(and one Natchitoches paper of an earlier date would 
seem to confirm them) we may expect another Indian 
war, more formidable than any since the time of Te- 
cumseh.” 

Counterfeits.—Five dollar notes on the Manufactu- 
rers and Mechanics’ Bank of the Northern Liberties, 
Philadelphia, altered to ten’s, are in circulation. They 
may be detected by observing that a spinning wheel is 
in the rear of the female on the vignette in the genuine 
ten, whereas that article is omitted in the vignette of 
the genuine five. 

Counterfeit three dollar notes of the Cumberland 
Valley Rail Road are in circulation—the signatures are 
well done, but the printing is bad. ; 

Counterfeit ten dollar notes on the Commercial 
Rank of Cincinnati, are in circulation, says the Louis- 
ville Herald. 


Death of Governor Clark.—The St. Louis Bulletin of 
the 3d instant, brings information of the death of Gover. 
nor William Clark, whose name is imperishably asso- 
ciated with that of the late Merriwether Lewis, in the 
history of the expedition to the Pacific Ocean, across 
the Rocky mountains. He died at the residence of his 
son, in St. Louis, on the Ist inst. aged 68 years. 


The Indians.—Major General Gaines left St. Louis 
on Saturday evening, the Ist inst., with all the troops 
stationed at Jefferson Barracks, for Fort Leavenworth. 
From thence, it is the intention of the General to pro- 
ceed to the Illinois river, in the Indian territory, to at- 
tend the council to be holden in the Cherokee council 
house. He will be accompanied by the dragoons now 
stationed at Fort Leavenworth. The Republican ob- 
serves—There is no doubt but the presence of this 
armed force, at the assembling of the council, will 
have a most salutary effect upon the tribes who may 
be present. The object of the Cherokees in collecting 
all the tribes in council is very generally believed, by 
those familiar with the Indians, to be for the purpose 
of war; and is very similar tothe course pursued by 
Tccumseh and his brother prior to the last war. Those 
familiar with the Indian character say, that the girdle 
of wampum sent with the messenger to each tribe, is 
indicative of their intentions. ‘The promptness of the 
movement on the part of Gen. Gaines will, however, 
we believe, repress any present attempt at hostilities. 
That they are impending, liowever, is beyond all ques- 
tion. 

An encounter took place about the 18th alt., near 
Fort Snelling, between six Chippewas and ‘forty Sioux 
Indians, in which one of each was killed. The inter- 
position of the Agent prevented further bloodshed. 
‘I'wo of the Sioux were the aggressors, and received 
punishment from their own tribe. 


New Orleans Banks.—The Presidents of the differ- 
ent banks at New Orleans had a meeting on the 2d 
instant, to discuss the question of a resumption of 
specie payments. It is said that they continue in the 
determination to resume on the first of January next, 
provided that the United States Bank of Pennsylvania 
would furnish a circulating medium. 


Rail Road Bridge—The splendid Bridge over 
James River, at Richmond, for the use of the Rich. 
mond and Petersburg Rail Road, was passed by the: 
cars on Saturday last. This bridge is nearly 3000 
feet in length. It rests upon nineteen stone piers, the 
arches having a span of one hundred and sixty feet. 
The floor is sixty feet above the water. The cost of 
the whole work was $110,000. 


Deaths by Lightning.—A correspondent of the Peo- 
ria Register, under date of Monmouth, IIl., August 
12th, says: “On Thursday last, about six o’clock, 
A. M., near Bowling Green, in this (Warren) county, 
the lightning struck the house of Mr. Otho Carr, and 
strack down Mrs. Carr and four children, killing three 
of the latter. The ages of the children were about 
five, seven, and nine.” : 


Charleston.—Letters from General Hamilton, now 
in England, have been received, stating that his offer 
of five per cent. South Carolina stock, at ninety-five, 
(to rebuild Charleston) had been accepted as soon as 
made. ‘here were forty-one deaths by Stranger’s 
Fever at Charleston, during the week ending on the 
8th a being one less than took place the previous 
week. - 


Melancholy Accident.—-It is stated in the Yar- 
mouth. Mass. Reyister, that on Tuesday last as Mr. 
Jason Lawrence, and his brother, sons of Henry Law. 
rence, were shooting in West Barnstable, the former 
was instantly killed, by the accidental discharge of his 
brother’s gun. ‘They were both lying down watching 
a flock of birds near them. The former ruse up in order 
to fire, when by some accident the other’s gun ex- 
ploded, and he reccived the contents in his head, and 
immediately expired. We have understood that the 
survivor has been deranged since the accident. No 
blame, however, can be attributed to him. 


Jowa.—William B. Conway, Secretary of this terri- 
tory, and acting governor, Robert Lucas not having ar- 
rived, has issued a proclamation dividing the territory 
into three Judicial districts. The first is ussigned to 
Judge Wilson, the second to Judge Williams, and the 
third to chief Justice Mason. 


The Late Storm.—The Northeast rain storm of the 
11th and 12th inst. was very violent all along the At- 
lantic coast. A large number of vessels have been 
wrecked, and many lives lost. The ship of the line 
Pennsylvania broke from her moorings at Norfolk, du- 
ring the gale and was driven ashore up a small creek 
opposite the Navy Yard. She will be got off without 
much difficulty. 

During the storm the Methodist Church at Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey, was considerably damaged. ‘I'he 
roof was partly torn off, and one piece of three hundred 
square feet was thrown into the grave yard, prostrat- 
ing the tomb stones upon which it fell. The interior 
of the church was injured by the admission of the rain. 
In the vicinity of me ay trees were blown down, 
fences prostrated, mill dams y destroyed, &c. 

The quantity of rain that fell during the twenty-four 
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houre, was 6.011 inches, as indicated by the rain- 
guage kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital. This isthe 
greatest fall of rain in the same time, on record there. 

The Pottsville Journal of Saturday states that the 
recent showers have been too slight to raise the water 
there, and the loaded boats still remain unable to start. 
The boats that were fast in the neighbourhood of Ham- 
barg, have been set afloat by letting out the water from 
the ‘'umbling Run Reservoir, and Blue Mountain 


The Crops.—The New York Express gives a state- 
ment respecting the crops, from a gentleman who has 
just returned trom a journey through Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine. From 
his inquiries among the farmers, it appears that the 
corn crop in those States will be ~—— than has been 
gathered for the last fifteen years. ‘The potatoe crop 


will be small in Connecticut, but in Maine and New | 


Hampshire there will be two-thirds of a 
The yield of rye, wheat, and outs, is at 


cro 
east a fate 
crop. 
Pennsylvania.—The tolls collected on the State im- 
provements from October 31, 1830, to the 10th inst. are 
as follows:——Railway tolls, $264,394.29; Motive 


Power, $199,794.60; Canal, $360,780.96. Total 
$824,969.85. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


London papers to Angust 13th, have been received 
at New York. ; 

Mr. Muhlenberg, the United States Minister, arri- 
ved at Vienna towards the latter end uf July. It was 
believed that the new Ambassador would have his 
solemn audience of the Emperor, to deliver his cre- 
dentials, before the departure of the court for Milan. 

An interesting debate took place in the House of 
‘Lords on the 10th, on Lord Brougham's motion for the 
second reading of his bill declaratory of the Canadian 


Pacification Act, and indemnificatory of the Governor | 


Gencra! of Canada, and of such other of the functiona- 
ries in the colonies or elsewhere as shall have rendered 
themselves liable to penalties, civil or criminal, by ex- 
ceeding the powers with which they are invested. It 
appears that the acts of Sir John Colborne, in Canada, 
require some such protective enactment by Parlia- 
ment. 

Lord John Russell’s endeavours to effect a settlement 
of the Irish questions have failed; and Mr. O'Connell 
has given notice of his intention to take up some of 
these questions at the next session. . 

The London Chronicle intimates that Parliament 
would be prorogued by the Queen in person, on the 
15th or 16th of August. | 

The Queen Dowager of England was summoned be- 
fore one of the law courts in London, August 8, for a 
poor-rate of £104 on her residence, Marlborough 
House. She was willing to give the money as a dona- 
tion, but refused to pay it asa rate. The trial was set 
down for the 14th of August. . 

A great meeting was held at Birmingham, August 
6, one of the objects of which was to agitate for the re- 
peal of the corn Jaws: the others were universal suf. 
frage, vote by ballot, annual Parliaments, the aboli- 
tion of all property qualifications to a seat in Par- 
liament, and compensation to the members. Two 
hundred thousand persons are said to have attended 
the meeting. 

The London Courier, of August 11, says— We are 
now certain of a deficient harvest, and as there is also 
reason to fear a failure of the crops in those countries 
from which we have been in the habit of supplying our 
deficiency of food, something very nearly approaching 
to a famine may be reserved for us in the course of the 
ensuing winter. That, at all events, there will be a 
large importation of foreign corn, does not admit of a 
doubt, and we know, from past experience, that a large 
and sudden importation of corn invariably leads to a 
corresponding exportation of specie, and consequently 
toa curtailment of the currency; the banks then with- 
hold their discounts, bankruptcies follow, and the coun- 
try is once more involved in all the horrors of a com- 
mercial panic.” 

Liverpoot, Friday, Aug. 10.—Cotton.—We have 
had a fair demand for Cotton to-day—the sales have 
been 5000 bags. The business of the week amounts 
to 47,540 bags, of which 3000 have been taken by spe- 
culators, and 2760 for export. 

August 11.—This was a dull day, the sales amount- 
ing only to 2000 bules. Prices unsteady. 

August 7.—The reports from the interior of the ap- 
pearance of the crops, more especially for Wheat, are 
still very unfavourable, and have drawn the attention 
of town and country trade and of speculators to Fo. 
reign Wheats in bond, in which a further very exten- 
sive business has been done at rapidly advancing 
prices ; and to day 9s. 4d. has been paid for both white 
and red. There hus also been a brisk demand for free 
Wheats, which have risen in value to 12s. for the best 
white English, and to 11s. for prime red Irish. 

Advices from Algiers had been received in Paris, 
announcing the total defeat of Abd-el Kaker, by ano- 
ther Arab chief with whom he had got into difficulty. 

There were still rumours of a collision between the 
French and Turkish fleets, in the Mediterranean, 
growing out of the affairs of Tunis, but these reports 
do not seem worthy of much credence. 

Evururates Expenirion—We have been favoured 
with a sight of letters to Mr. Winchester, of this city, 
from his son, one of the officers employed in the Eu- 
phrates expedition. The last date is May 30; and, from 
the following extract, which is all we have room for 
this week, it will be seen that the great and important 
object of the expedition has been fully accomplished :— 
“We left Bussorah on the 17th, at 2 o’clock, P. M., 
and reached Babylon on the 24th at the same hour, af- 
ter a most arduous, but higly successful passage 
through the Lumtoome and Babylonian marshes— 
thus removing the barrier to the upward navigation of 
this noble river, and thus accomplishing, for the first 
time, an achievement of the highest national impor- 
tance.”— Aberdeen Herald. 


PRESBYTERIAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

A special meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Presbyterian Tract and Sunday School Book Society 
of the Synod of Philadelphia, wlll be held on the first 
Tuesday of October next, at 4 o’clock, P. M., in the 
Missionary Rooms, Sansom street, Philadelphia. By 
order of the Executive Committee. 

| JAMES RUSSELL, Secretary. 
Sept. 22, 1838. 


PHILADELPHIA TRACT SOCIETY. 


This society will hold their Eleventh Anniversary 
Meeting in the Presbyterian church Pine street, above 
Fourth, on Tuesday evening, the 25th instant, when 
the proccedings of the Society for the present year 
will be reported. Addresses may be expected from 
several distinguished Gentlemen. Exercises to com- 
mence at half-past seven o’clock. The friends of 
Christian benevolence are affectionately invited to 
attend. 


MARRIED. 


In Lawrence Township, Mercer county, New Jer- 
sey, by the Rev. Joseph Mahon, the Rev. Samuet B. 
Ayres, of Montague, Sussex county, New Jersey, to 
Miss Saran H. Roy, of the former place. 7 


For the Presbyterian. 
OBITUARY. 


Diep, at his residence in Westpensborough, near 
Carlisle, Pa. on the 21st of August, ult. the Rev. Jo- 
Wixuiams, D. D. in the seventy-first ycar of his 
age. 

“The memory of the just is blessed.” His memory, 
whose decease we here record, will doubtless be blessed 
in the recollections of his worth tondly cherished by 
surviving friends. But some public memorial of so 
venerable and gifted a servant of God,—of one, who 
stood so long a taithful witness for the truth, is very 
justly expected. It is true, that in the course of even 
a long life devoted to the duties of the ministry, espe- 
cially in a comparatively retired field of labour, there 
will most probably be found but little variety ; but few 
incidents to excite popular adiniration; and yet thcre 
may be in the entire character, and tenor of the life, 
much that is praiseworthy—deserving the attention, 
and grateful remembrance of the Christian community. 
Of this description, we believe, the life and character 
of the subject of this notice would appear, if a com- 
plete biography were given. At present, a brief sketch 
is all that is attempted ; yet it is hoped that even this 
will not be read without interest and benefit. Very 
little is known by the writer, in relation to the history 
of Dr. Williams’s youthful days, except that he was 
trained up in the knowledge of the Scriptures, and in 
the fear of God, by the instruction and example of his 
devotedly pious mother, whom we often saw, when she 
was far advanced in lite, sitting under his ministry, 
and receiving instruction in her turn trom his lips. It 
appears he had not the advantage of entering, at an 
early age, on a course of studies preparatory to the 
ministry. He was graduated at Dickinson College, in 
the year 1795, then under the presidency of Dr. Nes- 
bit. He was reputed a good scholar in the various 
branches taught in that institution. His theological 
studies were pursued chiefly under the direction of Dr. 
Robert Cooper. In the year 1798, in the thirtieth year 
of his age, he was licensed to preach the Gospel by the 


Presbytery of Carlisle. The year following he received 


| a call from the United Congregations of Paxton and 


Derry, which he accepted, andi was ordained, and in- 
stalled the Pastor of these congregations, October 1, 
1799. In the year 1800 he was married to Miss 
Eleanor Campbell, a very worthy and amiable lady, 
who proved truly a help meet for him till his death. In 
the fall of 1801, Dr. Williams reccived an unanimous 
call from the large and respectable congregation of 
Big yp ote. in the same Presbytery; and soon after 
was translated to this charge, where he continued 
his faithful labours more than twenty-eight years, 
greatly esteemed and beloved by his congregation. 

ring more than half the period of his ministrations 
with this people, particularly the latter years of his 
time with them, he was very much afflicted with a 
complication of bodily infirmities. His nervous sys- 
tem especially became greatly disordered, and, as a con- 
sequence he often suffered great mental depression. 
A year or two previous to his release from his pastoral 
charge, under the impression that he was unable to 
perform, as they should be done, the duties of a Pastor, 
he proposed resigning his charge. But the congrega- 
tion earnestly remonstrated against his doing so; and 
assured him of their being well satisfied with such cer- 
vices as his feeble state of health permitted him to 
render. One thing grieved him much; that he was 


| not able regularly to visit the families, and catechise 


the members of thecongregation as he had done in the 
earlier part uf his ministry; for this reason, he said, 
he did not know the wants of his people so well, as 
otherwise he might, and could not adapt his discourse 
so seasonably to their condition. He continued how- 
ever to preach to the congregation for some time lon- 
ger, till his infirmitics, as he thought, rather increas- 
ing, aud perhaps feeling too sensitively the responsi- 
bility of his charge, he determined no longer to retain 
it, thinking he was preventing another occupying his 
place, who might be more useful among the people, al- 
though he, it is said, never failed preaching on the 
Sabbath, and other stated occasions. About the year 
1829, at his earnest request, the pastoral relation be- 
tween him and the congregation of Big Spring was 
dissolved. From the day of his installation till his re- 
signation, he lived and laboured among this people, 
with uninterrupted harmony, and growing interest. 
After retiring from his pastoral charge, Dr. Wil- 
liams did not at al! abandon the duties of his office as a 
minister of the Gospel, but continued, as his health 
permitted, and opportunity was afforded, serving va- 
cant congregations in the bounds of the Presbytery, and 
frequently assisting his brethren on special uccasions. 
In these labours of love, he seemed to take great in- 
terest, o‘ten crossing mountains, and riding to a dis- 
tance into neighbouring countics to preach the Gospel 
to the destitute. His services too were always very 
acceptable wherever he went among the people; and it 
is believed, proved not unfrequently rich blessings to 
the churches. He seldom failed in his attendance on 
the meetings of the Presbytery, where his opinions 
were always greatly respected. He very seldom of 
late years attended the higher judicatories of the 
Church, chiefly on account of his feeble state of 
health. But he felt an intense interest in all the move- 
ments of these judicatories for arresting the progress 
of the evils, which have for years past been afflicting 
our Zion. In the month of January 1837, he met 
with a very sore affliction, in having one of his limbs 
very badly fractured, which confined him to his couch 
eight months. It was observed by those, who visited 
him under this adversity, that he manifested in a re- 


| markable degree, patience and submission to the will 


of God ; and thus did he exhibit the practical influence 
on his own soul, of that Gospel which he had so long 
preached to others. He had feared, when first laid upon 
his bed, that his hours would vass tediously—that he 
would probably suffer greatly in both body and mind. 
But he found it far otherwise. A great part of his 
time he employed in reading, not light ephemeral pro- 
ductions, but solid instructive works; and perhups, as 
he said, in no.period of his life of the same space, did 
he profit so much by his reading, and meditation, as 
during this. He seemed to suffer but little either 
from weariness or pain. His mind was unusually 
tranquil and composed; and quite as clear and vigor. 
ous as it ever was. And with oft repeated thankful- 
ness did he acknowledge the Lord had dealt with him 
in great mercy and kindness. In the course of about 
a year he recovered from this accident so far as to ride 
outagain. His voice however had greatly failed, and 
it was with evident difficulty he conversed with his 
friends. He made the attempt to preach afterward, but 
it was with great effort he succeeded. This was but 
shortly before his death. And scarcely three weeks 
before this sad event, he was present ata meeting of 
the Presbytery, called partly to take into consideration 
the prominent acts of the last General Assembly. He 
took an active part in the deliberations of the Presby- 
tery; and was deeply concerned to sustain fully the 
Assembly in their acts on the subject of reform in our 
churches. He had long before expressed his hope that 
some decisive measures might be taken to effect a se- 
paration of the two parties in the Church, being con- 
vinced that it was utterly impracticable for men so dis- 
cordant in thcir views and practices to continuc in the 
same body without increasing the existing evils. And 


necessary, he did truly rejoice at the measures taken in 
the last Assembly, as affording the pleasing prospect of 
the Church being soon restored again to a state of pu- 
rity, peace, and order. 
about four days continuance. On his first being at- 
tacked, he expressed his prescntiment, that his disease 
would prove fatal. Yet his friends and family little 
suspected the event till shortty before he expired. In 


affected. He complained that he had not the command 
of his thoughts as usual ; and it was evident that his 
mind was occasionally flighty and wandering. This 
circumstance prevented his family from having the sa- 
tisfaction in recciving from his lips his dying counsels, 
which otherwise they might have expected. They had 
however the consolation of knowing that till the last 
hour of life all his hope of salvation was through the 
blood of the Redeemer, and in the faithfulness of his 
covenant kecping God. He had at various times ex- 
pressed his fears of the dying struggle as very distress- 
ing. But in his own case death seemed wholly dis- 
armed ofall his terrors. His end was peaceful, without 
a disturbed feature. On the morning of the 21st ult. 
he seemed literally to fall asleep in Jesus. The next 
day a very large concourse of persons, (most of whom 
had been formerly the people of his charge) together 
with cight or ten ministers, attended the funeral and 
testified their very great regard for him, whom they 
had so much reason to love, and to venerate. His re- 
mains were deposited in the Big Spring Church yard, 
nearly in view from the sacred desk, where he had so 
long preached to that people the Gospel of God, which 
brings life and immortality to light. 

The Church of God on earth, in the death of Dr. 
Williams, has lost an able and faithful advocate for the 
truth. His retircd situation, and unobtrusive disposi- 


licly known, than he justly merited. His talents, and 
attainments as a minister of the Gossel, were such as 
always to command the highest respect from all who 
knew him. It is not easy to define very precisely, in 
a sketch of this kind, the character of this man of God. 
We may say, however, that he was naturally possessed 
of strong and vigorous intellectual powers. His judg- 
ment was sso and discriminating. He had a remark- 
able taste and aptitude for metaphysical discussions, 
which however never seem to have led him into erro- 
neous speculations on the doetrines of religion. Not 
unfrequently in converration, he would raise objections 
to generally received opinions, evidently for the sake 
of eliciting the views of others. ‘This doubtless, in 
some instances, had the effect to lead persons, not in- 
timately acquainted with him, to consider him rather 
sophistical, than solid or candid in his reasoning. His 
imagination was more of the sober than lively descrip- 
tion. His memory was not of the ordinary kind. 
Whether it was naturally retentive and ready, or that 
he took pains to impress his mind with what he read, 
heard, and observed of any matters of importance, it 
appeared he seldom failed in his recollection. He was 
not hasty in forming his opinions, but decided and firm 
in supporting what he considered important principles. 
He was ina remarkable degree conscientious in the 
discharge of his public and private duties ; and appear- 
ed to have an abiding impression on his mind, of the 
solemn responsibilities of the sacred office, and to have 
felt the duties of it paramount to every other. 

As a steward of the mysterics of God, Dr. Williams 
was well instructed, and furnished for every good 
work, above most others in the sacred office. His mind 
waa richly stored with theological knowledge. With 
every part of the Scriptures he seemed familiar, and 
could quote any passage to which he wished to refer, 
with great readiness and accuracy. He employed 
much of his time in reading instructive authors, and 
always with a view to the furnishing of his mind the 
more thoroughly for the duties of his office, and for his 
own personal edification. What he read, he reflected 
on, and usually with surprising accuracy he could de- 
tail the views of an author, he had read,on any im- 
portant subject. As an instance of his employing his 
time to good purpose, and also of his taste for reading, 
it may be here mentioned, that during his confinement 
to his bed, by his broken limb, he read through Wat- 
son’s Theological Tracts, (six volumes,) most, if not 
all, Patrick’s and Lowth’s Commentarics on the Old 
‘Testament, the Bible he read through in course, the 
New Testament, at least twice, beside frequently select 
portions of Scripture, together with some other works. 
Nor did he ever intermit, during this season of pro- 
tracted affliction, family devotions, except for a day or 


His last illness was only of 


while he deplored the c.uses, which rendered division | 


his disease, which was dysentery, his head was greatly | 


tion were, no doubt, the occasion of his being less pub- | & 


Marrid Couple. 
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two, and this at the ion of some of his family, 
who thought it to be too great an oxertion, with his very 
weak voice, to go through the service. He however 
became deeply distressed, at what he was led to view 
as a dereliction of his duty, and seemed ready to con- 
clude his God and Saviour had forsaken him; nor did 
his wonted peace und comfort return, until with his 
family around him, he poured out his heart to his God 
in prayer, to restore to him the joys of his salvation, 
humbly confessing what he considered his neglect of 
duty. The Calvinistic system of doctrines, as con- 
tained in our excellent fession of Faith, Dr. Wil- 
liams had adopted, and maintained till the last, from 
the conviction that these were the doctrines taught in 
the Holy Scriptures. Nor did he need a vain philoso. 
phy to explain the terms in which these doctrines in 
our standards are stated. He believed these in the 
plain commonly received use of the language in which 
they are expressed. And, when occasion called for it, 
he stood forth the able advocate of these precious 
truths, and faithfully did he raise his voice (almost 
alone in this section of the church, and in the face of 
strong opposition) and give his solemn judicial decision 
against crrors, which of late have bcen insidiously in- 
troduced. 

As a preacher of the Gospel Dr. W. was grave and 
solemn in his manner, and highly instructive in his dis- 
courses. His usual method in his sermons, was to 
explain his text if it needed explanation, then state 
the subject, or doctrine illustrated, and confirm this by 
Scripture andargument. And to make the truth bear 
upon the hearts of his audience his first object was to 
instruct, then to persuade ; believing that truth is in or- 
der to righteousness, and that there can be no correct 
Christian practice till the mind be enlighted, and the 
heart sanctified through the truth of the word of God. 
His sermons were usually prepared with great care. 
A large number he has left written out in a fair hand, 
though it is believed, he had nothought of their being ever 
published. We believe, however, that many of his set- 
mons were they published would be very useful, and 
very highly valued by the church. It is hoped that at 
least a volume will be given to the public. They are 
written in a plain, yet chaste, and good, if not a fine 
style, and abounding with rich matter. Such was his 
reserve in writing for the press, that it appears he 
never had but one sermon printed, and this was at the 
urgent solicitation of a small congregation to whom it 
was preached. He also wrote two or three pieces for 
a religious paper some years since. In his manners 
and conversation, this excellent man, was courteous 
and affable; yet always dignified. He was truly a 
lover of hospitality. It gave him great pleasure to 
have his brethren in the ministry visit him. Nor were 
such occasions suffered to pass without improvement. 
Very few men, we are assured, ever possessed, in the _ 
same degree with Dr. W., the happy faculty of com- 
municating solid instruction in social conversations. 
The writer can truly say, that of the many hours oc- 
casionally spent in his company, he does not recollect 
an instance, in which he did not consider himself edi- 
fied. Some useful subject was always introduced, and 
discussed in such a manner as to be at once interesting 
and instructive. The great doctrines of the cross, 
which he professed to believe, and which he preached, 
were not held by him as mere theoretical subjects, 
without a salutary, and practical influence on his own 
heart. It was seldom, except to very intimate friends, 
that he would freely unfold his religious experience, 
but then it was manifest that his mind was deeply im- 
bued with the precious truths of the Gospel, that he 
had felt intensely the power of that word of God; which 
he preached to others. The Scriptures were his daily 
study. Froma diary kept at an early day in his min- 
istry, it appears, he made it an invariable rule to read 
a portion of the word of God morning and evening at 
his private devotions, as well as in his family. And 
thus was it especially that asa man of God he was 
thoroughly furnished to every good work ; and became 
a workman that needed not to be ashamed, rightly di- 
viding the word of truth. But he has fought a good 
fight, he has finished his course, he has kept the faith; 
and now we confidently trust he isin possession of 
that crown of righteousness, which the Lord the righ- 
teous judge will give to all them that love his appear- 
ing. 

Dr. Williams has left a widow, and seven children 
to mourn their loss. One of his sons reccived a libe- 
ral education, a young man of great. promise, who died 
before entering a profession. 


LD AND NEW THEOLOGY.—Just published 
and for sale by William S. Martien, Philadelphia, 
Robert Carter, New York, and E. H. Pease, Albany, 
Old and New Theology, or an exhibition of those dif- 
ferences with regard to Scripture doctrine which have 
recently agitated and now divides the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. By James Wood. One 
vol. 12mo. | 


NSTITUTION FOR THE CURE OF IMPEDI. 
MENTS OF SPEECH, Stammerine, Lispine, 
&c., No. 41 North Eighth street, Philadelphia. ‘his 
Institution is now in successful operation; pupils con- 
sisting of ladies and gentlemen. | 

From Professor J. H. Agnew, Philadelphia. 

I have witnessed some public exhibitions of Mr. D. 
F. Newton’s pupils, and some of his more private 
instructions, with great satisfaction; and take plea. 
sure in commending his institution to public atten- 
tion. Those, who a few months since were unable 
to communicate their thoughts, now read and recite 
with a distinct articulation, and enter into familiar 
conversation with comparative ease. 

Mr. Newton has been a stammerer himself; and 
from deep sympathy with those who are afflicted in 
this way, has thrown open the doors of his Institute to 
all who wish to avail themselves of his experience. . 
The Christian public will be gratified to know, that 
the religion of the cross imparts its influence to his 
instructions. J. H. Acnew. 

N. B.—Communications addressed to D. F. Newton, 
No. 41 North Eighth street, Philadelphia, will receive 
prompt attention. sept 22—eow2t* 


N* WORKS ON EDUCATION.—Just pub. 
lished, and for sale by J. Wuetrnam, 144 Chesnut 
street, Philadelphia, American Education; or Stric. 
tures on the Nature, Necessity, and Practicability of 
a System of National Education, suited to the United 
States; by the Rev. Benjamin O. Peers, with an Intro- 
ductory Letter, by Francis L. Hawks, D. D., 12mo.; 
Fireside Education, by the author of Peter Parley’s 
Tales, 12mo.; Home Education, by Taylor, 12mo. 
Also, Poetry of Travelling, by Mrs. Gilman, 12mo.; 
Guizot’s History of Civilization, 12mo.; A tale of the 
Huguenots, 12mo.; McCrie on Esther, 18mo.; Mel. 
vill’s Sermons, 8vo. - sept 22 


if is FAMILIES.—The Subscribers would invite the 
attention of those who are particularly fond of 
ood Coffee, to a lot of very superior Old Java, now in 


store, and which they believe to be the best article of 
the kind offered in this market for a lenzth of time. 
We design selling this coffee at retail only, or by the 
bag to families. Also, on hand, fine Old White La. 
guira, very much approved of, together with a great 
variety of Coffees, of every description and price, 
from which a supply of goud Cotfee may easily be ob- 


tained. 
BALDWIN & COLTON, 
Temperance Tea and Family Grocery Store, No. 244 
Market st., south side, above Seventh, Philadclphia. 
sept 22 


HE PHILADELPHIA TRACT DEPOSITORY 

is removed from 42 North Sixth street, to 223 
Arch street, between Sixth and Seventh, north side, 
where will be found all the publications of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, among which are | 

The Evangelical Family Library, in 15 volumes, 
neatly bound and lettered in uniform style, at 44 cents 
a volume. 

Occasional Volumes, comprising Baxter, Flavel, 
Doddridge, Bunyan, Edwards, Brainerd, Alleine, Ma- 
ther, Pike, Wilberforce, Henry, Keith, Martin, Pearce, 
Kiplin, Payson, Nevins, and Harlan Page; with Ab- 
bott’s Young Christian, Mother at Home, Child at 
Home, and Gallaudet’s Youth’s Book on Natural 
Theology, History of Joseph, History of Jonah, His- 
tory of Josiah, Memoir of Hannah Hobble, Child’s 
Book on Repentance, and Bible Stories. . 

Youth’s Biographical Series. Meowoir of Nathan 
W. Dickerman; Mary Lathrop; John W. Mead; Ca. 
roline Hyde; Henry Obookiah. 

Pocket Manuals. Daily Scripture Expositor; Daily 
Food; Daily Texts; Crumb’s from the Master’s Ta- 
ble; Heavenly: Manna; Gem’s of Sacred Poetry; 
Dew Drops; Gift for Mourners; Advice to a New 


Tract Volume, General Series to 380, bound in 11 
volumes—the Children’s Tracts, in 8 volumes. 

Tracts in the German, French, Spanish, Italian, 
Portuguese, Danish, Welsh, and Swedish Languages. 

Tracts sold at the rate of 15 pages for one cent. 

Orders for tracts and other publications, should be 
directed to A. Fiinr, Agent of the Philadelphia ‘Tract 
Depository, where donations in aid of this cause, either 
to sustain the monthly distribution and the ward. mis-_ 
sionaries at home, or to send tracts to the destitute 
and perishing throughout the world, will be thankfully 
received. 

Subscriptions and ments for the peer 
Herald, Mother's Magazine, National Preacher, 


Chinese Reposi received as above, oa f 
| | 
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observations. These treasures he im- 
ing je traveller arted most generously and liberally. Indeed 


rh 


The 


yet 


Thy diadem is an emerald grecn—of the clearest, pu- 
rest hue— 


Set around with waves of snowy foam, in spray of 


feathery dew ; 
While tresses of the brightest pearls float o’er thine 


And the rainbow lays its gorgeous gems, in tribute, at 
thy feet. 


Thy birth was when the distant stars first lit the glow- 

ing sky; 

—_ moon, and all the orbs that shine upon 

now, 

Beheld the wreath of glory which first bound thy in- 
fant brow. 


the snelént day—thy sceptre from on 


And from that hour to this, in which I gaze upon thy 
From age to age —in winter's frost—in summer’s sul- 
i beam—. 

By day, by night—without a pause—thy waves, with 


In ceaseless .eounds have still proclaimed, the great 
Eternal’s name. 


For whether, on thy forest banks, the Indian of the 
Or, since hie days, the Red Man’s foe, on his father- 
ve 

Whoe’er has seen thine incense rise, or heard thy tor- 
Fent’s roar, 

Mast have bent before the God of All! to worship and 

adore. 

Accept, pt, then, O.Supremely Great ! O Infinite! O God! 
From green and virgin sod— 
The humble homage that my soul in gratitude would 
To Thee! whose shield has guarded me in all my wan- 


way. 

For, if the ocean be as naught, in the hollow of thine 
And. | the rivers of the globe, in thy balance but a 
If Niagara’s mighty flood seem great, to us who lowly 
QO, Great Creator of the whole! how y great art 
Yet though Thy power is far more vast than finite mind 

Thy meércy is e’en greater still to weak dependent 
For him thoy fill’st the teeming fields with every yield- 
hourly need. 


row ad, an high—or far or near—the universal whole 
thy glory, as the orbs in their fixed courses 


Creation’s hymn 
Som. Creation grateful y 


And 
While heaven re-echoés back to earth, the truth that 
God is Love.” | 


HOME. 
é that can im 
i fo the Reart? 
there a w i dear 
soothe our grief, dispel our fear ? 
place is home. 


toss’d war, 

pon the giddy mast 
thinks a seasons past ; 
He sighs for home. 


soldier tired of warfare’s strife, 
of its rude and boisterous life, 
t mid the battles defeaning roar, 
Thinks of his own his native shore, f 
And thinks of home. 


Is 


Oft, oft remembers by-gone times, 

And o’er whatever land he roves, 

Remembers still the land he loves. 
Remembers home. 


Whatever hardships be our lot, 

Still home’s the touchstone of the heart ; 

Whatever can our bosoms cheer, 

Whatever we — as dear, 
s fuund in home. 


But there’s a home prepared on high 

A home more blissful in the sky ; 

Then let us while we here remain, 

Prepare for that where pleasures reign, 
Our heavenly home. 


DR. JENNER. 
Dr. Jenner’s personal appearance to a 


at the first sight of ite Falle—Aug. 19th, 1838. 


Tikb-pomp of kings and empires, in every clime and 
fleet can’ stop thy progress—no' armies bid thee 
march still holds 
music that proclaims thee, is the thundering 


the world, he acted to the last as if all mankind 
were trustworthy, and as free from selfishness 
us bimeclf. 


is 
out the ample riches of his mind to every one 
who enjoyed his acquaintance. He had often 
reason to lament this unbounded confidence ; 
but such ungrateful returns neither chilled 
his ardour nor ruffled his temper. 

His habits were in perfect accordance with 
the unaffected simplicity of his mind ; and 
never, probably, did there exist an individual 
to whom the pomp and ceremony, which are 
so pleasing to many, would have been more 
burdensome. Unrestrained by the formality 
and reserve of artificial society, he loved to 
enjoy that freedom, in his intercourse with 
his friends which was always gratifying to 
them, and congenial to his own taste. 

In his latter years he was not a very early 
riser; but he always spent some part of his 
time in his study before he appeared at the 
breakfast table. When in London and Chel- 
tenham, he generally assembled his scientific 
friends around him at this hour. Some came 
for the pleasure of his conversation ; some to 
receive instruction in the history and practice 
of vaccination. In the country, where his 
guests were generally his own immediate con- 
nexions or his intimate friends, the originality 
of his character came out in the most engaging 
{manner. He almost always brought some in- 
tellectual offering to the morning repast. A 
new fact in natural history, a fossil, or some 
of the results of his meditation, supplied ma- 
terials for conversation; but, in default of 
these, he would produce an epigram, or a fu- 
gitive jeu d’esprit; and did not disdain even 
a pun when it came in his way. 
and gaiety, except when under the pressure of 
| domestic calamity or bodily illness, never 
long forsook him; and even in his old 
age, tlie facility with which he adapted his con- 
| versation and his manners to the most juvenile 
‘of his associates was truly interesting. To 
have seen and heard him at such times one 
could hardly believe that he was advanced in 
years, or that these years had been crowded 
with events so important. | 


GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 


Every zone has its peculiar vegetables, and 
as we miss some we find others make their 
appearance as if to replace those which are 
absent. At the equator we find the natives 
of the Spice Islands, the clove and nutmeg 
trees, pepper and mace. Cinnamon bushes 
clothe the surface of Ceylon; the odoriferous 
sandall wood, the ebony tree, the banyan, grow 
in the East Indies. In the same latitudes in 
Arabia the Happy, we find balm, frankincence 
and myrrh, the coffee tree and the tamarind. 
But in these countries, at least in the plains, 
the trees and shrubs which decorated our more 
northerly climate are wanting. And as we 
go northwards, at every step we change the 
vegetable group, both by addition and sub- 
traction. In the thickets to the west of the 
Caspian sea, we have the apricot, citron, 
peach, and walnut. In the same latitude in 
Spain, Sicily, and Italy, we find the dwarf palm, 
the cypress, the chesnut, the cork tree, the 
orange and Jemon trees perfume the air with 
their blossoms; the myrtle and pomegrante 
grow wild among the rocks. We cross the 
Alps and we find the vegetation that belongs 
to northern Europe, of which England is 
an instance. The oak, the beach and the elm, 
are natives of Great Britain and of America; 
the elm tree seen in Scotland, and in the north 
of England is the wych elm. As we travel 
still further to the north, the forests again 
change their character. In the northern pro- 
vince of the Russian empire, are found forests 
of the various species of firs; the Scotch and 
spruce fir, and the birch. In the Orkney I[s- 
lands, no tree is found but the hazel, which 
occurs again on the northern shore of the Bal- 


tic. As we travel into colder regions we find 


species adapted to their situation. 

The hoary or cold elder makes its appear- 
ance north of Stockholm; the sycamore and 
mountain Oak accompany us to the head of the 
Gulph of Bothnia; and as we leave this and tra- 
verse the Dophrain range, we pass in succes- 
sion the boundary lines of the spruce fir, and 
those minute shrubs which botanists distin- 
guish as the dwarf birch and dwarf willow. 
Here within the arctic circle we find wild 
flowers of great beauty, the mezerum, the wil- 
low and white water lily, and the European 
Globe flower ; and when these fail us, the rain 
deer moss still makes the country habitable for 
animals and man. When one class fails, ano- 
ther appears in itsplace. The corn, wine and 
oil have each its boundaries. Wheat extends 
through the old continent, from England to 


stranger at first sight, was not very striking ;| Thibet; but does not succeed well in the 


but it was impossible to observe him, even for 
a few moments, without discovering those pe- 
culiarities which distinguished him from all 
others. This individuality became more re- 
markable the more he was known; and all 
the friends who watched him longest, and have 
seen most of his mind or his conduct, with one 
voice declared, that there was something 
about him which they never witnessed in any 
other man. The first things that a stranger 
would remark, were the gentleness, the sim- 
plicity, the artlessness of his manrer. There 
was a total absence of all ostentation or dis- 
play ; so much so, that in the ordinary inter- 
course of society, he appeared as a person who 
had no claims to notice. He was perfectly 
unreserved, and free from all guile. He 
carried his heart and his mind so openly, 
undisguisedly, that all might read them. 
You could not converse with him, you could 
not enter his house nor his study, without see- 
ing what sort of a man dwelt there. 
_ His professional avocations and the nature 
of his.pursuits obliged him to conduct inqui- 
ries in a desultory way. At no period of his 
life. could he give himself up to continued or 
protracted attention to one object ; there was, 
nevertheless, a steadiness in working out its 
researches, amid all the breaks and interrup- 
tions which he met with, that can only belong 
to minds constituted as his was. 
_ The object of his studies generally lay scat- 
tered around him; and, as he used often to 
say himself, seemingly in chaotic confusion. 
Fossils, and other specimens of natural 
history, anatomical preparations, books, pa- 
pers, letters—all presented themselves in 
strange disorder ; but every article bore the 
impress of the genius that presided there. 
The fossils were marked by small pieces of 
paper pasted on them, having their names and 
the places where they were found inscribed in 
his'own plain and distinct hand-writing. His 
materials for thought and conversation were 
us constantly before him ; and a visiter, on 
entering his apartment would find in abun- 
dance traces of all his: private occupations. 
He seemed to have no secrets of any kind ; 
and, notwithstanding a long experience with 


west of Scotland; nor does it thrive better 
in the torrid zone than in the polar regions; 
within the tropics, wheat, bariey and oats are 
not cultivated, excepting above the level of 
the sea, the vine succeeds only where the au- 
tumnal temperature is between 50 and 60 deg. 
In both the hemispheres it cannot be profitably 
cultivated within 30 degrees of the equator, 
unless in elevated situations, or in islands, as 
Teneriffe. 

The limits of the cultivation of maize and 
olives in France, are parallel to those which 
bound the vine and corn in succession to the 
north. In the north of Italy, west of Milan, 
we first meet with the cultivation of rice; 
which extends over all the southern part of 
Asia. In the new world, cotton can be cul- 
tivated to latitude 40, and in the old to 46. 
The sugar cane, the plaintain, the mulberry, 
the betel nut, the indigo tree, the tea tree, 
flourish in India and China, and in America 
and the West Indies—several of these plants 
have been successfully cultivated. ‘The bread 
fruit tree begins to be cultivated in the Man- 
illas, and extends through the Pacific; the 
sago palm in the Moluccas and the cabbage 
tree in the Pelew Islands. 3 


SILK CULTURE. 


An acre of land planted with the Morus 
Multicaulis, will give sufficient food for a mil- 
lion of silk-worms——these will produce a mil- 
lion of cocoons—three thousand cocoons will 
make one pound of raw silk, consequently one 
million of cocoons will make 333% Ibs. of raw 
silk ; this raw silk is worth $4 per |b; there- 
fore an acre of land devoted to the production 
of silk must produce to its owner $1,334. 
From this, of course, must be deducted the 
expense of interest on the value of the land, 
the purchase and planting of the mulberry 
trees, the properly attending to the soil, the 
necessary care of worms during the spinning 
season, the reeling of the silk, &c. One half 
the gross value will meet all the expenses, 
and make liberal provisions for any pecuniary 
contingency—thus leaving to the cultivator 
a clear profit upon an acre of land of $667. 


Philad. Saturday Courier. 


He had a working head, being 
never idle, and accumulated a great store of 


chief pleasure seemed to be in pouring 


|of money. 


His mirth 


——— — 


THE LOST EYE. 


‘‘ It is a great blessing tohave the use of both 
eyes,” said a friend to me who had been depriv- 
ed of the use of one of these most valuable or- 
gans. ** Yes,” I replied ; * but, like every other 
blessing, they who enjoy it know not how to 
appreciate it. But pray tell me, how came 
you to lose the sight of your eye?” 
said he, ‘* it was all owing to carelessness and 
disobedience. When I was a boy, | had a 
great fondness for playing with gunpowder. 
[ delighted in nothing so much as exploding 
crackers, and making little squibs of powder 
and touching them off. 

‘¢ One day my uncle was at my fether’s and, 
as was usually his practice, gave me a amall 
piece of money. I was delighted with the 
present; for it immediately occurred to me 
that I could add it to some I had, and buy a 
little cannon, which a playmate owned, and 
which I knew could be obtained for that sum 
I purchased the article, and also 
some powder, and made several successful ex- 
periments in loading and firing my cannon. 
My parents, on learning for what purpose I 
had spent my money, reproved me, and ad- 
monished me of the thousand accidents that 
had occurred among children by the use of 
gunpowder; and forbid my ever engaging in 
such dangerous sports again; and very un- 
kindly, as I then thought, took away both 
powder and cannon. 

‘¢It was not long, however, before I de- 
vised means to obtain another. Supposing my 
parents would take that away also, [ resolved 
that I would have at least one good time with 
it before they should learn that I had it. Ac- 
cordingly, I watched for an opportunity, and 
one afternoon when my mother was out [ took 
out my cannon into the garden, and began to 
load it. The maid servant remonstrated with 
me, and told me she should certainly tell my 
parents; but I paid no regard to her. ‘There 
is nothing like having a good blast, as the 
boys say. So I loaded up my cannon almost 
to the muzzle, ignorant of what I was doing. 
[ fired off the piece, and as might be supposed, 
it burst, and scattered the fragments in every 
direction. I was wounded in several places, 
but more especially in my eye; into which a 
piece of the metal was hurled ; and from that 
day to this I have never been able to see out 
of it. I was laid upon a bed of sickness for 
several weeks, and suffered much pain, but it 
was nothing compared to what I have suffered 
since. The thought that it was all owing to 
disobedience, has been very painful. I have 
thought a thousand times since, O, that I had 
obeyed the admonitions and instructions of my 
parents. Whenever! see a child disobedient 
to its parents or guardians I always think of 
my lost eye, and wish that they might profit by 
my unhappy experience.” 

We hope all the youthful readers of this 
paper will derive much benefit by reading 
this story, and remember that the safest way 
is always to do what your parents direct; and 
that God will, either in this or another world, 
manifest his displeasure against the disobe- 
dient. —S. S. Treasury. 


PEACH TREES. 


This valuable fruit tree has for a considera- 
ble number of years past fallen a sacrifice to 
a destructive insect that preys upon it near 
the root, which is discoverable by a gummy 
substance issuing from the trunk. Many re- 
ceipts have been published to prevent and de- 
stroy this ruinous insect, but they have not 
had the beneficial effect that could be desired. 
The writer of this has a favourite tree in his 
vard, which has for some years been infested 
with these insects, and which he has taken 
great pains to remove by the application of 
ashes, lime, tar, &c. &c., all of which have 
failed to answer the intended purpose. In 
the course of the late spring, when the leaves 
came out, they soon changed to a pale colour, 
and to ull appearance the tree was going to 
die. As the last resort for its restoration, he 
had recourse to charcoal, and a small box was 
placed around the roots of the tree and filled 
with that article. It so far succeeded that in 
a short time the tree revived, and took a se- 
cond growth, and now is in a luxuriant state, 
the leaves of a dark green colour, equal to 
almost any thing of the kind, and much sur- 
prises all who had previously seen it. 


STATISTICS OF EDUCATION. 


The Portland Transcript contains the fol- 
lowing interesting statistics of the means of 
education throughout the United States : 
About one-third of the population of the 
country are between the ages of 3 and 16 and 
18, and of course are the proper subjects for 
school education. 

In the United States more than four mil- 
lions of children ought to be under the influ- 
ence of schools. 

In Maine, the law requires that the inha- 
bitants of every town pay annually for the 
support of schools a sum equal at least to 
every person living in it. ‘That amounts to 
about $120,000. ‘Their expenditures are 
more than $140,000. 

In New Hampshire, a separate tax of $90,- 
000 is raised for schools, besides an annual 
appropriation from a tax on bank stock of 
$10,000. 

In Vermont, more the $50,000 are raised 
for schools from a third per cent. tax on the 
grand list, and as much more from district 
taxes, besides an income of nearly $1000 from 
banks. 

In Massachusetts there are nearly 3000 
schvols supported by public taxes and private 
subscriptions. 

In Boston, the schools contain more than 
12,000 children at an expense of $200,000. 
In Rhode Island are about seven hundred 


schools supported by a legislative appropria- 


tion of $10,000 annually, by taxes and private 
subscriptions. 

The Connecticut fund is about $200,000, 
but fails of its desired object. Children in the 
state $5,000—schools about 1500. 

In New York are more than 9000 schools, 
and over 500,000 children taught in them. 
School fund 1,700,000, distributed annually 
100,000, but on the condition that each town 
raise by tax or otherwise, as much, as they 
receive from the fund. 

New Jersey has a fund of $253,000, and 
an. annual income of 22,000. | 

In Pennsylvania, during the last year, more 
than 250,000 children out of 400,000 were 
destitute of school instruction. 

Delaware has a school fund of 70,000. 
Maryland has a fund of $75,006 and an in- 
come for schools from the banks, which is di- 
vided between the several counties. 

Virginia has a fund of $1,633,000, the in- 
come divided’ among the counties according 
to the white population, and appropriated to 
paying the tuition of poor children generally 
attending private schools. 


North Carolina has a fund of $70,000, de- 
signed for common schools. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


the Illinois river. 


‘South Carolina appropriates $41,000 annu- 
ally to free schools. ae 
- Georgia has a fund of $500,000 and more 
than 700 common schools. 

Alabama and most all the western and 
south-western states, are divided into town- 
ships, six miles square, and each town into 
sections one mile square, with one section, 
the sixteenth, appropriated to education. 

Mississippi has a fund of $28,000 but it is 
not available until it amount to $500,000. 

The Legislature of Louisiana grants to 
each parish or county, in that state, $2 623 


for each voter. 


THE USEFULNESS OF BIRDS, 


In the strict sense of the term, is sadly 
undervalued and overlooked. They render 
services to society which give them substan- 
tial claims to our consideration, and which 
the utilitarian himself may not despise. In 
the following passage from Mr. Peabody’s 
official report on the birds of Massachusetts, 
made by order of the Legislature, some of 
these servicesare properly brought into view. 

But a more important object of the survey 
is to ascertain, with respect to many birds, 
which man pursues with unrelenting ven- 
geance, whether they really are as injurious 
as is commonly supposed. The crow, the 
grakles, and other birds of that description, 
do certainly make havoc with the corn. The 
cedar birds, robins, cat birds and others, make 
large demands upon the gaiden; but it is 
certain that the grubs which they devour 
would if suffered to Jive, destroy all the pro- 
mise of the year; and while we have nothing 
but the birds to protect us from these de- 
stroyers, there are some means already known, 
and many others will be discovered, to pre- 
vent the birds from taking more than theirshare. 

If any one will consider the subject, he will 
see that insects are by far the most formidable 
enemy man has to contend with. The mos- 
cheto, for example, occasions far more suffer- 
ing, and is actually more feared than the 
lion. Other enemies, equally contemptible, 
are busy throughout the summer torturing our 
beasts to madness, and destroying the coinfort 
of man. The birds are the instruments com- 
missioned to keep down their numbers, and 
if they are exterminated, how is this work to 
be done? I[t may be said that, if the injuri- 
ous birds are destroyed, harmless ones will 
still labour in that vocation—but the misfor- 
tune is, that altogether are not sufficient for 
the purpose, and if they are exterminated the 
evil will grow. 

It is well known that the cultivation of 
fruit is regarded as hopeless by many, and 
found discouraging by all) who attempt it. 
And the reason is not that the birds plunder 
the trees, but that insects destroy them. The 
insects then and not the birds are the proper 
subjects of extermination. Means may be 
found to prevent the birds from taking inore 
than their portion of the fruit, but it is not 
probable that human agency can contend with 
the millions of the insect race. If so, we are 
taking the part of our enemies against our 
friends; and it may be our persecution of the 
birds, which have caused the insects to in- 
crease in numbers to such an extent, that 
many doubt, whether, under the present cir- 
cumstances, the more delicate kinds of fruit, 
are worthy the trouble and expense of culti- 
vation. 


CROWS VERSUS ALCOHOL. 

We extract the following very excellent 
article from the Peoria (Illinois) Register. 

“¢Colonol B. has one of the best farms on 
About one hundred acres 
of it are now covered with waving corn. 
When it first came up in the spring, the 
crows seemed determined on its entire de- 
struction.—When one was killed it seemed 
as though a dozen came to its funeral. And 
though the sharp crack of the rifle often drove 
them away, they always returned with its 
echo. | 

“The Colonel at length became weary of 
throwing grass, and resolved on trying the vir- 
tue of stones. He sent to the druggist for a 
gallon of alcohol, in which he soaked a few 
quarts of corn, and scattered it over his field. 
The black legs came and partook with their 
usual relish; and as usual they were soon 
pretty well corned: and such a cooing and 
cackling—such a strutting and staggering! 
The scene was like—but [ will make no in- 
vidious comparison—yet it was very much 
like— 

‘‘ When the boys attempted to catch them, 
they were not a little amused at their stag- 
gering gait, and their zigzag course through 
the air. At length they gained the edge of 
the woods, and there being joined by a new 
recruit, which happened to be sober, they 
united at the top of their vuices in haw, haw, 
hawing and shouting either the praises or 
the curses of alcohol. It was difficult to tell 
which, as they rattled away without rhyme 
or reason, so very much like— 
‘But the Colonel saved his corn. As 
soon as they became sober, they set their 
faces steadfastly against alcohol. Not ano- 
ther kernel would they touch in his field, lest 
it should contain the accursed thing, while 
they went and pulled up the corn of his 
neighbours. To return like a dog to his vo- 
mit—like a washed sow to the mire—like— 
not they. They have too much respect for 
their character—black as they are—again to 
be found drunk.” 


ACRED MUSIC.—The schools in connexion with 
the Philadelphia Sacred Music Society, for In- 
struction in Vocal Music, are now resumed for the 
season in the building known as the Session Room, in 
Cherry street, above Fifth. They will be as heretofore 
under the direction of Mr. Luke P. Lincoln, from the 
Boston Academy of Music. The object of the Society 
in establishing these schools, is to cultivate a taste for, 
and to improve the performance of church music. 
The course of instruction will be thorough, and the 
exercises will be conducted in such a manner as to 
render them pleasing as well as instructive. 
The charges will be such as to be within the reach 
of all who may wish to attend. All the pupils will be 
entitled to a ticket to each of the concerts of the “* Sa- 
crd Music Society.” 


day evenings, and another on Friday evenings. A 
juvenile class will meet on Saturday afternoons. 

Private instruction will be given through the day, 
and select classes will be attended to at such hours as 
may suit their convenience As it is designed to com- 
mence with the first principles of the science, those 
who may wish to become members would do well to 
attend at tle beginning ofthe course. Instruction will 
be given in various kinds of Instrumental Music dur- 
ing the day and evening, by Mr Henry Knauff, Instru- 
mental conductor of the Society. 

Appplication can be made at the rooms of the So- 
ciety on Monday and F ae evenings. 

sep 15—6m JAMES R. DICKSON, Secretary. 


EW LONDON ACADEMY.—The Winter ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence on the 

20th day of October next. Instruction will be given 
in all the usual branches of an English, Classical, and 
Mathematical Education. The healthiness of the lo- 
cation, the cheapness of boarding and other items, and 
the various other advantages of this Institution are 
well known. Particular information may be obtaincd 
by addressing Gen. John W. Cuningham, New London 


Cross Roads, Chester County, Pennsylvania. 
sept 8—6it | 


A class of Ladies and Gentlemen will meet on Mon- | 


TEW EDITION OF HENRY’S COMMEN 
TARIES, By Susscrirtrion.—The subscribers 

have in press, and will shortly publish, a new and 
handsome edition of Matrurw Henay’s Exrosi- 


TION oF TRE OLp ann New TestaMent, in 6 vols. 


super royal octavo. The paper used for this edition 
has been manufactured with care, expressly for 
the work ; the printing and binding will be of good, 
serviceable quality. ‘I'he price of subscription is $15 
per copy; or five copies to one address for $60, pay- 
able on the delivery of the work. A few copies will be 
bound extra, the prices of which will vary with the 
style. A small edition only will be published. Apply 
(if postage paid) to 
ASWELL, BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 
Successors to Alexander Towar, 293 Market street, 
Philadelphia. july 7—3m 
WOODBURY SCHOOL, 
Woodbury, New Jersey, near Philadelphia. 
SUBSCRIBER has opened an Institution for 
boys, in the village of Woodbury, New Jersey, 
located within eight miles of the city of Philadelphia, 
in which all the usual branches of an English, Classi- 
cal, and Mathematical education will be thoroughly 
taught. It will be his aim to impart to his pupils an 
understanding knowledge of whatever they may un. 
dertake to learn. 

As all the pupils will be members of the family of 
the principal, the government of the school will be en- 
tirely parental, nad the subscriber will feel it his duty 
to parents and guardians, to cause every boy to be 
withdrawn, whenever through idleneness, or want of 
capacity, he shall fail to make progress in his studies. 
No boy of known bad moral character can be received 
into the Institution, nor can any such be allowed to re- 
main. 

Although the studies pursued will vary according to 
the destination of the pupils, yet it will be the constant 
aim of the subscriber to make them learn well, what- 
ever they may attempt. Especially to make them un- 
derstand the elements of Classical and Mathematical 
instruction. A Philosophical and Chemical apparatus 
will be provided, for instruction in natural philosophy, 
and chemistry, on which subjects lectures will be de- 
livered during the winter.—The great healthfulness of 
the village of Woodbury, and its vicinity tothe city of 
Philadelphia, with which it is connected by Rail Road, 
render it peculiarly desirable as a location for a school 
of this kind. The year will be divided into two ses- 
sions of twenty-four weeks each, commencing in No. 
vember and May.—The terms will be for board and 
tuition, including all charges for fuel, lights, washing, 
mending, use of library, &c., for session of twenty-four 
weeks, one hundred dollars—payable half in advance. 
—As it is desirable that correct mental and physical 
habits should be early formed, the subscriber would 
prefer that pupils should be entrusted to him of the 
ages of from nine to fifteen. 

Instruction in the French, German, and Spanish Lan- 
guages, will be an extra charge of twenty dollars per 
session. S. D. BLYTHE. 

Rererences.—Hon. Joel B. Sutherland, James Schott, 
Robert Earp, Hogan & Thompson, Matthew Newkirk, 
of Philadelphia. Rev. James Blythe, D. D., of Indiana. 

Woodbury, August 13th, 1838. 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW 
| JERSEY.—This institution has now been 
nine years in successful operation, during which time 
it has received the approbation and patronage of Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Southard, Mr. Biddle, and many other most 
distinguished gentlemen, who have selected it as a 
place tor the education of their sons. It is believed, 
from its plan, to combine the essential advantages of 
private and public education, and to afford an oppor- 
tunity of no ordinary character to those desirous of 
giving their sons a thorough education. 

The system of instruction pursued in this Semina 
claims no affinity to the 80 called easy methods whic 
propose to remove all labour and drudgery from the 
acquisition of knowledge. ‘I'he subscriber cannot 
promise any truly valuable mental acquisition, which 
is not the result of a slow, patient, pains-taking process 
on the part of the pupil himself. What he does pro- 
mise, is, by every means in his power, to stimulate the 
pupil to this invigorating process. His object is to lay 


deep and broad the foundation of a good education— 


not to make mere learned boys, but to subject boys to 
a discipline by which they may become learned and 
able men. While therefore the studies pursued, and 
the time devoted to each, vary somewhat according to 


‘the destination of the pupils for commercial or profes- 


sional life, it is his constant aim, to make the instruc. 
tions in each department of the most rigid and tho. 
rough-going kind. Boys studying Greek and Latin 
are constantly exercised in making double translations 
from the English into these languages, and the reverse, 
and as soon as sufficiently advanced, are required to 
compose in these languages, and to write Latin and 
Greek verses after the manner of the celebrated Eng- 
lish and European schools. Boys who are intended 
for commercial life, and whose parents on this account 
do not wish them instructed in the Ancient Lan. 


| guages, are trained to accuracy and promptness in 


Downing, S. Tousey, and J.G. 


———— 


the practical applications of mathematics, and re- 
ceive mure ample opportunities for a practical ac- 
quaintance with the Modern Languages. The French 
is studied with a view to its being a spoken, and not a 
written language merely ; and to this end it is the only 
medium of communication allowed at table, as well as 
at the recitations in that department, and the more ad- 
vanced classes are required to employ this language in 
reciting in other departments. ) 

The school consists entirely of boarders, no day 
scholars being received. The teachers and pupils live 
with the principal, eating at the same table, sleeping 
under the same roof, and constituting in all respects 
one family. The discipline is entirely of the parental 
kind. Religious instruction is sedulously attended to, 
chiefly from the Scriptures themselves, and without 
insisting upon the peculiarities of any one sect. The 
grounds are ample, affording abundant opportunity for 
healthful sports in the open air, as well as for the ex- 
ercise of ingenuity and taste in gardening and vari- 
ous mechanical arts to those who are disposed to 
amuse themselves in this manner. No boy is allowed 
to leave the premises except by permission of the 
principal, and then usually in company with a teacher. 
The strictest attention is paid to keeping the dormi- 
tories well ventilated, dry, and clean. e teachers 
sleep in the dormitories with the boys, and the latter 
are not permitted to speak, nor to hold any communi- 
cation with each other, from the time of entering the 
dormitory till that of leaving it. Opportunities for 
vice are entirely excluded, the school being situated 
without the town, and apart from all other buildings, 
and the boys being never without the presence and 
supervision of the principal or one of his assistants 
Pocket money is distributed weekly by the principal, 
the amount depending upon the conduct of the pupil 
during the week, though never exceeding twenty-five 
cents. It is not desirable nor customary to receive 
boys over twelve years of age. Those eight or nine 
vears old are preferred. The school year is divided 
into two sessions and two vacations, the winter session 
commencing the first day of Novernber, and the sum- 
mer session the first day of May, and the vacations be- 
ing the months of April and October. 

The studies embraced in the plan of this Seminary 
are the Greek, Latin, French, and Spanish Languages ; 
Greek and Roman Antiquities; Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, and Surveying ; Spelling, Reading, English 
Grammar, English Composition and Elocution; Ge- 


ography, Ancient and Modern; History, Ancient and 


Modern; Evidences of Christianity; Penmanship, 
Book-kecping, Sacred Music, the use of the Globes, 
and the Elements of Astronomy and Natural History. 
The charge for each pupil is three hundred dollars 
per annum, payable semi-annually in advance. This 
sum is in full for all the tuition, of whatever character, 
which the plan of the school embraces; for boarding, 
lodging, washing, mending, fuel, light, including also 
the use of bedding, books, stationery, maps, globes, 
libraries, and other privileges. ‘The parent or guardian 
will have no extra charges, except for monies advanced 
or articles of clothing procured at his direction by the 
principal, for board in the vacations, or for medical at- 
tendance, if at any time it should become necessary. 
JOHN S. HART, Principal. 


RererEnces.—The following persons are referred to: 
all of whom have had sons or wards in the school, 
Kentucky, Hon. Henry Clay: New Jersey, Hon. Sam. 
vel L. Southard: Pennsylvania, Nicholas Biddle, 
Florida, Gen. Clinch : Delaware, Hon. J. J. Milligan : 
Chambersburg, Pa., Hon. George Chambers: Prince- 
ton, N. J., Rev. Drs. Miller and Hodge, and Mrs. Gib- 
son: Athens, Geo., Henry Jackson, LL.D.: Lexington, 
Geo., Joseph H. Lumpkin, Esq.: Natchez, Miss., Dr. 
William Dunbar, H. W. Huntington, and William B. 


‘Howell, Esqs.: New Orleans, La., John Martin, E. A. 


Rhodes, and Martin Duralde, Esqx.: Donuldsonville, 
Ia., Henry McCall, Esq.: Alezandria, La., Dr. B. 
Ballard: Cincinnati, Ohio, Hon. James Hall: Hunts. 
ville, Ala., Robert Fearn, Esq.: Cuhawba, Ala., Jesse 
Beene, Esq.: Middleton, N. C., Caleb Spencer, Esq.. 
Lynchburg, Va., John M. Otey, Esq.: Washington 
City, Maj. Charles J. Nourse : Baltimore, F. W. Brune, 
L. W. Stockton, J. O. Hoffinan, and J. ‘Todhunter, 
Fsqs.: Cooperstown, N. Y., John M. Bowers, Esq.: 
New Bedford, Mass., J. R. Anthony, and William 
Kotch, Esqs.: New York City, Rev. C. Stewart, B. H. 
Esqs: Phila 
delphia, Alexander Henry, A. M. Howell, J. Glent- 
worth, Matthew Arrison, C. Macalester, S. and W. 
Welsh, s.: Rev. John Chambers, Mrs. Harriet Col- 
man, and Mrs. Maria Blight. april 21—tf 


Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pa., twelve miles from 
Lancaster city, on the Harrisburg Rail Road, and 
about seven hours’ ride from the city of Philadelphia, 
and two hours from Harrisburg, with each of which, 
and with Lancaster, there is a daily communication; 
having adjoining to the buildings an open woodland of 
about seven acres for a play ground. ‘I'he formation 
of moral character, taking the Bible as the guide; the 
development of the mental! faculties; and the cultiva. 
tion of those habits that may tend to success in life 
will be the objects sedulously pursued in this Institute. 
The Principal and Proprietor of the Institute has had 
near twenty years’ practical experience in teaching ; 
the last seventeen of which he has been the Principal 
ofan Academy for boys in Philadelphia. ‘! ho course 
of studies will embrace a fuli course of Mathematics, 
with the Greek, Latin, German, and French languages, 


TERMS, 

The school year will be divided into two sessions, 
of five calendar months each, the first commencing on 
the Ist of May, and the second on the Ist of November. 

The charge for board, washing, lights, fuel, and 
tuition in all the English and Classical studies, per 
session, payable in advance, will be $380 00 

10 00 


For Modern Languages, each, 
Charge for bed and bedding, 5 00 
The Principal will be aided by teachers of ability 
and expericnce. A record of the standing ofeach pu- 
pil in studies and behaviour will be kept, and a copy 
sent to the parents at the middle and end of each ses- 
—_ Each article of clothing should be marked with 
e owner’s name entire, and each pupil i 
with towels and basin. A public 


held at the close of each session. 
J. H. BROWN, Principal. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


Cedar Hill, near Mount Joy, Feb. 12th, 1838. 
Mr. J. H. Brown, Dear Sir:—Understanding that 
you purpose to establish a Seminary for the education 
of young gentlemen in this vicinity, allow me to say, 
that from several years personal knowledge of your 
views of education, and also of your practical success, 
I feel entire confidence in cordially recommending 
your “ Institute” to the favourable attention of all who 
desire to give their sons a thorough, useful, and Chris- 

tian education. N. DODGE, A.M. 

Principal of Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute. 


Puiapevruia, Fed. 13, 1838.—Mr. J. H. Brown hae 
been an instructor of youth in this city for the last 
seventeen years, and has required the reputation of a 
successful teacher, and thorough disciplinarian. When- 
ever I have visited his Seminary, I have been highly 
gratified with the order, quiet, and cheerful industry 
manifested by his pupils. As many of his pupils have 
been under his instruction for six or seven years—as 
the average attendance of his pupils for many yeare 
past has been about seventy, and from families of high 
respectability, it can easily be secn in what light he is 
estimated. 

Upon the religious interests of the School, and upon 
the manners and habits of the learners his attention 
has been faithfully bestowed. ee 

Although his removal from the city will be a loss to 
the church of which he was a member, and Trustee, 
and to the Sunday school of which he was superinten- 
dent, and to the ‘lract and other Societies, as well as 
to many families who have cordially patronized him, 
still it is believed that the Institution at Mount Joy, of 
which he is about to take the charge, will be of great 


importance to the interests of Education in the State, 


and will open a wide sphere of usefulness, 
ALBERT JUDSON. 
Pastor of the Ist Presb. Church, Southwark. 

Circulars with Testimonials, and further details, may 
be had by application at the Institute, or to John Eas- 
ter, Esq. Baltimore, or A. Flint, No. 42 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia. 

N. B. The Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute is with. 
in a mile distant, affording an opportunity for brothers 
and sisters to reside near each other. 

june 2—6m 


INGING SCHOOL.—The subscriber respectfully 
informs his former pupils, and the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of Philadelphia generally, that he intends open- 
ing a School for instruction in Vocal Music, on the 
Pestalozzian or inductive system, in the Session room 
of the Eighth Presbyterian Church, in Spruce above 
Third street, on Thursday evening, September 20th, 
at 7 o’clock. 

The mode of instruction, and variety of exercises, 
will insure gratification and profit, to all who may 
attend. 

A subscription list is now open at Mr. M. Grier’s, 
No. 99 South street, above Third, where the terms, 
(which are very modcrate,) will be made known; also, 
of the Teacher, and the opening of the School. 

sept 8S—8t* J. T. HOLLAWAY. 


NION HALL SEMINARY.—The Patrons of 

Union Hall Seminary are informed, that the du- 

ties of the School commenced on the Ist of September. 

There is room for a few more pupils. It is the 

design of the Teachers to instruct young ladies in all 
the branches of a solid and polite education. 

Parents desirous of securing seats, arc requested to 
make early application at the Seminary, where they 
will be enabled to secure comfortable and extensive ac- 
commodations—examine references and numerous tes- 
timonials, and also learn the terms and plan of instruc- 
tion. Vocal Music is attended to as a branch of study. 

sept 8—3t H. BILL, Principal. 


1 EW TEMPERANCE STORE.—Groceries sold 
. at the lowest prices for cash only. No profits 
will be charged to make up Jost accounts, and for the 
expenses of Book-keeping, Collecting, &c. &c., and 
goods will be sold proportionably cheap. Alli possible 
pains will be taken to obtain the very best quality 
goods of every description, particularly fine Teas, and 
to render the establishment worthy of general patron. 
age. Housekeepers disposed to ccunomise in the pur- 
chase of Groceries, and those who purchase for families 
residing in the country, are very respectfully invited 
to call at the cash Tea, Sugar, and Coffee Warehouse, 
No. 275 Market Street, North side, three doors ubove 
Seventh, Philadelphia. SIMON COLTON. 

may 26—6m 


URE PICKLING VINEGAR.—The subscriber 
has secured a supply of first rate Pickling Vine- 
gar, any reasonable length of time. The same des- 
cription of Vinegar has been known to keep Pickles 
upwards of four years, of which proof can be given. 
The above article will be delivered free of expense to 
any part of the city or surrounding districts. For sale 
by | JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, S. W. corner of Dock an 
Second streets, Philadelphia. ; 


SALMS AND HYMNS—Approved by the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and 

published for their benefit, both large and small size, 
and in fine and plain binding, may constantly be had 
of the subscriber, at the lowest prices, either by the 
thousand copies or a less number. 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others 
will be, as heretofore, immediately attended to b 

SOLOMON ALLEN, 

No. 117 Chesnut street. 


ew—tf 


LASSICAL INSTITUTE.—The duties of the 

subscriber’s Classical and Mathematical Acade- 

my, will be resumed on Monday, August 27th. In 

this institution, systematic and thorough instruction is 

given in the Latin and Greek languages, the mathema- 

tics, and the various branches of 4 good English educa- 

tion. Application may be made at the Academy, in 
George street, above 11th, or to the subscriber. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, 
aug 25—6t. 71 Filbert street. 


EN MANSHIP.—M. A. Roor’s Writine Acapemy, 

S. W.Corner of Arch and Eighth streets, Phila- 

delphia. Mr. R. has also opened a room in the building 

occupied by the Northern Liberties Library, Third 
street, above Willow, opposite the ‘I'hird street Hall. 

Day and Evening Classes have coinmenced and will 
continue during the fall and winter seasons. 

Parents, Guardians, and others, to whom the im. 
mediate attainment of a bold and masterly style of 
writing is an object of great importance, are respect- 
fully solicited to call at the rooms, whether they wish 
to take lessons or not; hear an explanation of his plan 
of instruction, witness his performance in every branch 
of the art, and judge for themselves of his merits and 
capability as a teacher, by personal observation, the 
only fair and certain test. 

Pures and other particulars made known at th 
rooms, between the hours of 8 A. M.and¥Y P.M. 

sept 15—3t* 


and Mathematical Insti- 
tute, North East Corner of Seventh and Carpen- 
ter streets, (entrance on Carpenter strect, at the Kast 
end of the building,) between Chesnut and Market. 
In this Institution are taught the Latin, Greek, 
F rench, Spanish, Italian, and German languages, 
Drawing, the Mathematics, together with such English 
branches as are necessary to prepore young men for 
pn ig West Point, the Navy, or ior professional, mer- 
cantile, or mechanical pursuits. ‘The fall term cum- 
meuced on Monday the 3d instant. | 
SAMUEL JONES, Principal, 
sept 15 No. 17 South Seventh street, Philada. 


OUNT JOY INSTITUTE.—The Mount Joy 


Institute is located in the pleasant village tS yg 
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